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THE JOURNALISTIC TYPE OF MIND 7 


By Eric W. ALLEN, Dean, School of Journalism, 
University of Oregon 


(This article will not concern itself with methods 
} teaching the elements of reporting. Let it be 


i once for all that good reporting is the foun- 
ation of journalism, that no school should attempt 
bnything else until it has developed a successful 


Lane like that of the Class A medical schools or 
he better’ law schools.) 

N the early days of journalism teach- 
ing, when courses and departments 
and schools were springing up in all 

sts of institutions, especially in the 

Vest, one young newspaperman newly 

seated in an academic chair, raised a 
publicity clamor with this motto or 
ogan or trade mark: 

“We train reporters; we don’t try to 

ake editors.” 

He was right, of course, so far as 
he went; he knew at which end his job 
began. He merely lacked the vision to 
see whither education for journalism 
must lead. What would one think of 
a Law School which held “We train 
justice court pleaders; we ignore su- 
preme court practice,” or of a Medical 
School which said, ““We equip for hospi- 
tal internships, we don’t pretend to pre- 
pare a man to become a surgeon or a 
specialist ?”” 

The Law School has its own appro- 
priate discipline; it does actually pro- 
duce a definite type of mind which any 
good judge of men can recognize even 
in casual conversation. Its graduates, 
besides having control of a certain body 
of fact, have a definite method of ap- 
proach by which they know how to solve 
a totally new legal problem, and their 
tarly training may lead them ultimately 
to places of eminence in their profession. 

The modern doctor has partaken of 


the lawyer. His method of mind is that 
of the physical sciences. He, too, knows 
how to go to work when confronted 
with a new problem within his field. 
Like the lawyer, he knows where to find 
the knowledge he does not personally 
possess, and he knows how to find out 
where this knowledge ends and where 
guess-work begins, 


Other well understood disciplines, I 
should say, are those of history—the 
“historic method” is something valid, a 
genuine guide to the mind and the only 
one in the field of the social sciences— 
and what might be called the discipline 
of the creative Arts. The artist submits 
himself to a most definite training with 
most definite results. This last dis- 
cipline only a chosen few can acquire, 
for there seems to be an intuitional ele- 
ment in it, but it is a real discipline, an 
education, and easily recognized for 
what it is. 


What, then, of the journalist? Is 
there any way he can be trained in a 
type of thought and method of work- 
manship peculiarly appropriate to his 
profession and leading to intellectual 
eminence and the esteem of discrimi- 
nating minds? In the field of journal- 
ism is a genuine professional school pos- 
sible, or must we forever devote our- 
selves to “breaking in cub reporters” — 
relieving the overburdened city editor ot 
that annoying detail of his work—and 
giving the student a mass of informa- 
tion, which, though of considerable vo- 
cational value, is essentially miscellan- 
eous? What ought the trained jour- 
nalistic mind be like, and can the uni- 
versities create an appropriate discipline 
for its achievement? 

It is plain that the great men who 
conceived the idea of schools of journal- 


a discipline utterly distinct from that of--ism, men of the stature of de Blowitz, 


on. ique in training reporters, that no news- 
esota, paper is a good newspaper and no magazine a good 
magazine that does not place immense emphasis 
son the perfect accuracy of all facts cited. Let 
llege. ms take all that for granted, and let us add that 
Z the best schools of journalism have a record of 
cknowledged achievement in these practicalities 
disor, hat justifies them in attempting the next step to- 
loaning -al_ professional school or 
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Pulitzer, and Robert E. Lee, had much 
more in mind than offering the young 
aspirant an easier route to the news- 
paper ofhce, or offering the newspaper 
proprietor a more comfortable way of 
obtaining the necessary employes. Is it 
possible to develop a professional mind 
that will be capable of finding the real 
answer to the problems with which 
journalism bristles; to educate—not 
“train’”—young men who in the full- 
ness of time will become editors dis- 
tinguished by probity, insight, fairness, 
courage, and at the same time the flair 
for appealing to the populace? 


It is a large order. “It’s more than 
that; it’s nonsense,” says someone, 
“Imagine educating for courage!” <A 


telling shot, but the issue can be faced 
even at this, which seems the weakest 
place in our line—for journalism, not 
the army, is the profession that will al- 
ways require courage. Can we do a bit 
for a man’s courage? Of course, mili- 
tary magic can make heroic battalions 
out of ordinary men who would scat- 
ter in confusion without it. In fact, 
there seems to be too much for the 
world’s good of the raw material out 
of which physical courage can be 
created. But how about moral courage? 


Effective courage is made up of sev- 
eral factors. First, of course, there is a 
vital force, a mysterious quality of per- 
sonality. Of that it seems we have cer- 
tainly enough to work on; _per- 
haps more than would be best. To this, 
for effective courage, we add know- 
ledge, technique, and the consciousness 
of the strong support of other minds— 
minds, not necessarily neighbors nor 
even contemporaries. When a man goes 
into the profession of journalism with 
only the first factor of courage, he is 
likely to get it battered out of him. 
Perhaps it is a beneficent process of 
nature and society that tends to put a 
curb upon the lips of at least some fools. 
Let them be cowed! The sad part of 
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- speak after the manner of the foolish. | 


it is, not that men are cowed into gil. 
ence, but that there is no professional 
consciousness that prevents them from 
being cowed into parroting the word 
of others, or the vague doctrines oj 
common report. A recent satirist oj 
our times relates the modern social 
poison of “bunk” to its Greek equiva. 
lent, “psittacism”, which means pratt: 
ling like a parrot—meaningless words 
or words embodying the idea of others 
—both equally things of evil. 


The cure for the psittacism of the 
press—and psittacism is about the only 
fault the press has (all others would 
disappear with this)—is distinctly jn 
education. What a man not only knows 
but is in a position convincingly to prove 
he is not so likely to be tempted into 
denying or even ignoring. [| think ou 
present quota of journalistic courage js 
adequate for this. The real trouble is 
the intellectual vagueness that pervades 
the profession and so much else of 
American life. 


Harvey W. Scott, long famous as 
editor of the Portland Oregonian, 
was a journalist who took great pains 
to know exactly what he was talking 
about. He always went to all necessary 
trouble to ascertain the best authenti- 
cated opinion on a subject and to be- 
come .as thoroughly self-conscious as 
possible of the bases of his own 
opinions. Alfred Holman cites an in- 
stance “of a shallow and pretentious 
man who ventured to discuss a financial 
issue with Mr. Scott.” 


Overwhelmed by the fulness of Mr 
Scott’s knowledge, driven from ever 
point of his assumption, he doggedly re- 
marked, “Well, Mr. Scott, | have as 
good a right to-my opinion as you have 
to yours.” ‘You have not,” said Mr 
Scott, as he rose in warm irritation 
“You speak from the standpoint of mere 
presumption and emotion, without 
knowledge, without judgment. You 
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geak from the basis of painstaking and 
\gborious study. You have no right to 
an opinion on this subject; you have not 
given yourself the labors which alone 
can justify opinion, You do not even 
ynderstand the fundamental facts upon 
which an opinion should be based. You 
gy your opinion is as good as mine. It 
will be time enough for this boast when 
vou have brought to the subject a 
teachable mind and when you have mas- 
tered some of its elementary facts. But 
| fear the very lack of 
judgment which permits you now to as- 
sume judgment without knowledge. 

... I bid you good-day, 


Mr. Scott was always a student; in 
his little Western city he accumulated 
one of the largest private libraries in 
the United States, a library still pre- 
served in Portland. 

One product of Mr. Scott’s intensity 
of knowledge was a tendency to defy at 
times the entire massed opinion of the 
Northwest, the very section in which 
his paper circulated. He stood sturdily 
for the gold standard throughout the 
whole of the silver craze; in a state 
noted for strong sectarian religion of 
the extreme Protestant type—a Ku 
Klux stronghold today—he waged a 
lite-long fight for liberalism in religion. 

Too many men in journalism, as in 
every other field, are allowing them- 
selves to become fluent in this day of 
“psittacism”’ without fulfilling the hard 
terms of authenticity Mr. Scott applied 
to himself as a journalist. And we, in 
the schools, cannot make our contribu- 
tion to the profession on any easier basis. 
It is more than possible, it is probable, 
that some present day instruction in 
journalism is doing the profession a 
positive harm by teaching men to be- 
come pleasantly fluent without develop- 
ing the conscience that causes one to 
work and agonize over the authenticity 
opinions expressed. 


We speak of accuracy as to fact: how 


Not conventionality of opin- 
ion, not its general acceptance—far 
otherwise—but its origin in  open- 
minded research, its relation to every 
pertinent fact, its standing in the minds 
of those persons best entitled to an 
opinion, and its philosophical implica- 
tions. 

The space is about used up, and only 
an introduction accomplished. The pur 
pose of this paper was to lay before the 
readers of the Bulletin the plan used 
in advanced courses in the Oregon 
School of Journalism and tested out 
both by experience and by conference 
with progressive educators in other 
lines. This was to be done in a mod- 
est spirit, hoping that other teachers ot 
journalism would follow suit, and that 
a real discussion of possible means of 
journalism teaching in advanced courses 
on a really professional plane would 
emerge. The rest of the paper must be 
more closely condensed. 

In general, then, if the eradication of 
“bunk” from journalism is the principal 
service schools of journalism can ren- 
der the press, the final senior course 
may well be founded on these specifica- 
ticns: 

1. Problems of opinion ought to be 
attacked by the schools of journalism 
with the same seriousness and compet- 
ency they have already manifested in 
developing a technique for dealing with 
questions of fact. 

2. The daily or weekly “assign- 
ment”—the brief editorial or special 
story—is almost worthless educational- 
ly unless it is part of an extended study. 
(It has a “training” value, but should 
not dominate the cap-stone senior 
course; it belongs elsewhere. ) 

3. The proper field of research in 
journalism is not historic but current. 
Rut— 

4. Research in the field of current 
affairs cannot be valid except on a 
foundation of history. Part of thr. 
journalist’s technique must be the 
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of any question rapidly, authentically, 
with as little waste motion as possible, 
aad with utter conscientiousness and 
avoidance of guess work. 


5. Every research should center 
round an unsettled current question 
Every answer should be related to a 
general philosophy of life and society 
The professor's own _ predilections 
should be carefully excluded; the stud- 
ent left free to work out his own con- 
clusions so long as his method is close- 
ly reasoned and no available evidence is 
overlooked or unfairly minimized. 


6. While a competent, experienced 
correspondent might enter upon a new 
problem or go into a new country and 
be ready to write in two or three weeks, 
the undergraduate student, with all his 
distractions of other courses, ought to 
be allowed at least three months. Three 
such researches in the senior year ace 
enough. Each student in the class 
should work on a different problem, 
and instruction should be largely 
tutorial. 


7. In America the magazine is as 
much a part of the apparatus of journal- 
ism as the daily newspaper. Much of 
the best and most careful and authentic 
work of American journalists appears 
in the magazines. In Europe the best 
journalists, more frequently than with 
us, go one step further and write what 
may be called journalistic books. All 
this apparatus of the “higher journal- 
ism” should be studied. Such a research 
brings the student into contact with the 
best models and exemplars in his pro- 
fession. It is best for the student to aim 
high, to hope to have a name worthy of 
a by-line, then a magazine index, then 
the title page of a book—a journalistic 
book rather than a novel. 

8. The method of research must be 
rigidly critical. The student must be 
definitely aware of the authorship of 
everything he reads and must make the 
best possible biographic study of the 
author of every article or book he con- 


sults. The final product of the stud. 
ent’s work (academically, “thesis”. 
journalistically, “article’) should 
richly documented with bibliographies 
both factual and critical, and with for. 
notes. Of course the student under. 
stands that in ordinary magazine pra. 
tice this documentation would not be 
actually printed—its purpose is merely 
to enable the professor to lead him int 
utter authenticity of method, and cop. 
sciencious exhaustiveness of research. 


9. This method will give the stud. 
ent a knowledge of the superior per. 
sonnel of his profession, and a just and 
discriminatingly critical attitude toward 
dozens of current writers. This is the 
exact knowledge and kind of knowledy 
that forms the basis of good editing 
This is editing; it is a crime to apply 
that dignified name to elementan 
courses in copyreading, headwriting and 
the like. A good editor is a man whe 
knows the personalities and aptitudes of 
many excellent writers and knows dis. 
criminatingly what to expect from each; 
no other man is really an editor. Take 
Walter Hines Page. take Ellery Sedg- 
wick, take Henry Seidel Canby, take 
Willis J. Abbot—what other quality 
than this is more clearly the character- 
istic of a high grade editor? Perhaps 
such men are good copyreaders, per- 
haps not—who cares? They are editors 


10. Such a course should lead not 
only to confident, critical knowledge of 
at least one or two world questions, and 
to a technique of high-grade journalis- 
tic investigation, but should serve to 
establish correct reading /abits 
ultimately, in the course of years to put 
the graduate in touch with the best 
thought of his (future) times. 


11. It may, be possible to produce 
effective journalists and editors who d 
not habitually read books, but it 
probably folly to attempt such a thing. 
The student must be introduced to the 
world of books and to the critical ap- 
paratus—reviews reviewers—that 
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enables one to read wisely and with 
personal satsifaction. Effective contact 
with the best reviewing of the day is 
no small by-product of such a course as 
is here outlined. With all its faults, 
-.d its unphilosophical qualities, the 
book news, the simple journalistic re- 
viewing found in a dozen of our maga- 
zines and half a dozen of our news- 
papers, is ene of the most encouraging 
of recent developments in our journal- 
ism. And it rises often to the level of 
incisive, authentic thought and fearless 
expression. To turn from the editoria! 
page to the page of reviews—well, try 
it; take one of the best, the New York 
Times, for instance. There is far more 
good, sincere, authentic opinion-work 
in the book section than on the editorial 
page, in my judgment. There are more 
articles written by one who knows 
what he is talking about, and is unin- 
nibited from expressing, unvitiated by 
too much consultation, the informed 
thought of his single, individual mind. 
The student should learn to feel at 
home in this field not only because good 
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journalism is here to be studied but be- 
couse the journalist of the future must 
be a reading man, and his habits of read- 
ing he must form in the University. 

12. No course is of the slightest 
value for its own sake. The sole and 
only test is what kind of life does it en- 
able a man to lead after graduation. 
The actual information a man can pos- 
sess at graduation is too slight a thing to 
count, The question is, has he formed 
habits that will make of him, years lat- 
er, a man of sound knowledge, a straight 
thinker, a representative of the best 
thought of his time, and the companion 
either directly or through the printed 
page of the soundest thinkers of his gen- 
eraton? Therefore, there is every rea- 
son why the teacher should encourage 
as much as possble the student’s spon- 
taneity in such a course as this; it is 
acadamically possible both to lead a 
horse to water and to make him drink 
but this should not be attempted. It is 
not worth while, for, conducted in that 
spirit, the effect of the course would 
terminate in June. 


Roy French, executive councilor ,of 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional jour- 
nalistic fraternity, has just launched a 
campaign for life subscription to the 
Quill among alumni of the fraternity. 
The plan of the organization is to finance 
the Quill from the income of an endow- 
ment fund built up from life subscrip- 
tlons. 


George M. Sparks of the Mercer Uni- 
versity School of Journalism, is author 
of an article on the growth of the work 
in journalism at Mercer which appears 
in the January number of the Mercer 
Alumnus. Professor Sparks is associated 
with Miss Virginia Garner, vice-presi- 
dent of the A. A. T. J. in the work in 
journalism at Mercer. Miss Garner gives 
a part of her time to both Mercer and 


Wesleyan which are located in Macon, 
Ga. 


The Yaneey School 
Cumberland University, 


of Journalism, 
Lebanon, Ten- 


hessee, is under the direction of Dean 


James Vernol Clarke. Mrs. Byrd Doug- 
las, formerly a member of the journalism 
faculty there, has’ resigned. Dean 
Clarke’s name should have appeared in 
the last directory of teachers of journal- 
ism, but information on the Yancey school 
was not available at the time the direc- 
tory was printed. In announcing plans 
of the University of Chattanooga for a 
school of journalism, the last Bulletin 
gave the impression that no other school 
in Tennessee had thus far been estab- 
lished. This impression should be cor- 
rected because the Yancey school is al- 
ready organized and functioning. 


S. P. Sherman, head of the department 
of English at the University of Illinois 
and a member of the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters, has accepted a posi- 
tion as literary editor of the New York 
Herald-Tribune. He has been a regular. 
contributor to the New York Post, New 
York Times, Nation, Century, Atlantic 
Monthly, Yale Review, and New Repub- 
lic, and is the author of several books. 


THE PH. D. CALIBRE 


By P. I. Reep, Director, Courses in Journalism, 
West Virginia University 


O maintain that the earning of a 
T standard doctor of philosophy 
degree is not worth the trouble, 
and is even undesirable on the part of 
a director of a school or department of 
journalism—as not a few teachers of 
journalism are now doing—is not only 
to assume an untenable position but 
actually to place oneself educationally 
back a _ half-century when a_ young 
man aspired to be a physician by riding 
around with the old country doctor in 
his chaise. 

Those professional qualifications set 
up by the scorners of a Ph. D. as being 
far more important than the graduate 
research by which the higher degree is 
won are, it would appear, in no respect 
different from the education and train- 


ing that newspaper men have been get- 
ting in the offices of metropolitan dailies, 
under skilled and efficient city editors, 
during the past hundred years. 

If the technical equipment and the 


objectives of those who direct th> 
destinies of professional journalistic 
education and also of those whom they 
train are to remain much the same as 
they were as late as a quarter-centurv 
ago when the schools of journalism be- 
gan to be projected, what then can be 
the justification of the 210 courses, de- 
partments or schools that now exist in 
this country ? 

There can be but one plausible rea- 
son for the rapid establishment and 
growth of professional training agencies 
in journalism: the general feeling thet 
what had been up to the end of the last 
century was insufficient. In the march 
of the professions, journalism found it 
necessary to require something more, or 
be hopelessly outstripped by medicine, 
general education, other technical 
sciences and the law. 

That part of modern journalistic 


practice which concerned with 
specialized craftsmanship is generall) 
idmitted by the managing editors o+ 
our greatest newspapers to be the least 
of an operative’s acquisitions, and the 
one most quickly learned. Some emi- 
nent editors have gone so far as to say 
that they would rather take a straight 
arts-college man and give him the bene- 
fit of a year or so in various technical 
capacities on their particular paper than 
be obliged to unteach in the reporter o: 
deskman arbitrary technique taught in 
some of the schools. Newspaper ex- 
perience, and then some more news- 
paper experience—the supreme need of 
the director of journalism, in the 
opinion of the “anti-Ph. D.’s’—but 
that will never produce “the great 
American journalist.” 

The person who earns an_ honest 
Ph. D. degree—and there are few of 
any other kind—is subjected to a bat- 
tery of intellectual forces that virtually 
make a new man out of him. While it 
would be most beneficial for the future 
journalism teacher and director to carry 
on his researches in the fields ot 
sociology, economics, political science. 
philosophy and psychology, rhetoric and 
literature or in journalism itself con- 
sidered in its largest sense, yet a 
journalism director who had earned his 
Ph. D. in chemistry or Latin would 
surely be a more responsible leader 
than one who had shied the tempering 
fires of investigation. 

There is no profession, no institution, 
to which journalism has to yield place. 
Enlightened, responsible _:eadership, 
therefore, is what the new journalism 
is demanding and will demand more in- 
sistently with the coming years. Re- 
search of the standard Ph. D. type 
makes men intellectually honest in the 
highest degree. It creates the very 
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worship of truth, It trains in the in- 
tricacies of nice discrimination between 
what is good and what is worthless. It 
tears away the mask of sham. It 
hludgeons prejudice. It penetrates the 
unknown, and it initiates means of at- 
taining that unknown. It looks beyond 
the pay-check and the dividends of a 
slice of stock. It sees in service to 
society and the state a greater compen- 
sation than in a bulging bank account 
accumulated from the charlatanry of 
the news-sharper. 


The mental attitude developed by 
Ph. D. research is exactly what the 
responsible journalism director of. today 
needs—something that he needs even 
more than the lawyer, the minister and 
other leaders of social progress, for in 
his hands is a more far-reaching instru- 
ment than the one the others control. 
It is for this reason that Wisconsin re- 
quires three-fourths or more of its 
iournalism curriculum to be general 
rather than narrowly devoted to news- 
paper craftsmanship. It is the absence 
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of social vision, of a high sense of duty 
to the state, of an uncompromising de- 
votion to truth—much of which Ph. D. 
study compels—that has caused the 
nation’s press to be excoriated in a man- 
ner with which all newspaper men are 
familiar and to which the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, at Wash- 
ington assembled for the second time a 
few weeks ago, gave most serious 
thought. 

Not only the delving and the disci- 
pline now required for the Ph. D. de- 
gree will be demanded of the leading 
journalism directors of the future, but 
there will be exacted of persons in such 
potential positions a truer appreciation 
of ethical values and a decidedly stricter 
accountability to the welfare of govern- 
ment and citizenship. 

Journalism will remain, as it was for 
three centuries, a good deal of a trade 
until its practitioners become something 
more than tradesmen or manufacturers. 
And an honest Ph. D. will go a long 
way toward correcting that short- 
coming. 


The Higher Criticism 


Perhaps it was a natural typographic- 
al error. Anyway, an exceedingly futur- 
istic example of still life, representing 
on the authority of the artist “Apple 
and Jug,” was printed in a catalogue as 
“Apple and Junk.” It was a long time 
before any one viewing the showing 
tound anything wrong in the listing. — 
Grand Forks Herald. 


Birdsong Goes to Butler 


H. E. Birdsong, who for the last two 
years has been an instructor in journal- 
ism at the University of Wisconsin has 
been elected director of a new School of 
Journalism that is being established at 
Butler college, Indianapolis. Mr. Bird- 


song will take up his work at Butler 
next September.—Scholastic Editor. 


Stanford Organizes “C. I. P. A.” 


The Stanford Chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi was host on May 2 and 8 to 
nearly 160 editors and managers of high 
school publications in the first state-wide 
convention of its kind to be held in Cali- 
fornia. 


Formation of the California Inter- 
scholastic Press Association, to promote 
unification of high school journalism in 
California, was the immediate result of 
the conference, which is hereafter to be 
held annually at Stanford University. 
Burnell Gould of Oakland University 
High School was elected president of the 
new organization, and Dorothy Carrow 
of Stockton High School vice-president 
and secretary. Four silver cups and a 
number of certificates were awarded to- 
the best annuals, newspapers, and indi- 
vidual contributions to them, in the state 
contest held in connection with the con- 
vention. 
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HILE it is the duty of the edi- 
WV tor to interpret the national 
and international phases of 
life, he also has important functions in 
his own community. Let us look at 
him in his home field, the community 
which depends on the editor in his 
campaign ground. He must know the 
citizens of his own town, their tone, 
their temper, their possibilities. He 
must know their faults that he may cor- 
rect them; their virtues that he may 
use them for the common good and the 
upbuilding of the community. 


But knowledge is not enough. He 
must sympathize with them, wish them 
well, seek their good. He must be strong 


enough to swim against the current in 
case of need and broad enough to see 
the other fellow’s point of view. Ene- 
mies he must have necessarily; but 
he should not make them, just accept 
them as the price of leadership. 


He must be able to foretell effects 
not merely from causes, but from 
tendencies, that they may not become 
causes. His finger is ever on the pulse 
of the people to find out the general 
health through the circulation. If he 
cannot tell sluggishness and low vitality 
from fever, he cannot prescribe. He is 
the responsible spokesman for his fol- 
lowing, and must not let the wider field 
of the world excuse him from the duty 
and charity that begins at home, always 
begins at home and extends outward. 


In the metropolitan papers the policy 
of the paper is determined in the daily 
council. The editor of the small daily 
or weekly is himself the council; but his 
need of careful thought and clear 
straight-forward policy is less 
urgent. There is to my mind a great 


THE EDITOR AND THE COMMUNITY 


By the Rev. Joun Daniny, Dean, College of Journalism, 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 


furdamenta! reason fer the relatiyel; 
higher influence of the country editor, 
He is a great personality; his city 
brother is merely a writer. This is un- 
avoidable; a necessary result of ep- 
vironment. In his community the 
country editor knows everybody—or, 
at least, everybody knows him. He 
meets the leaders in business, the minis- 
ters, the lawyers, the doctors, the poli- 
ticians, and in the days Ante Volstead, 
he met the saloon-keepers. He knows 
who are in jail, who are going to be 
and who ought to be. No movement 
whether it be to clean up the town, to 
provide new recreation, to relieve the 
distressed, to purify politics, to give a 
church social, a_ religious revival, a 
school entertainment or a dance is 
thought of without his co-operation. 
He is the composite of all the activities } 
of his people. Every organization in 
the town is asking his aid. The poss- 
bilities of personal influence are limited 
only by the limitations of his powers. 
In this he has the greatest asset of man, 
the power to personally guide his 
followers. 


A substitute for personal influence 
has never been discovered. Machines 
are only machines, but a man is a man. 
In a big city, the individual withers. 
No editor can ever again be what 
Charles A. Dana, Horace Greeley, the 
elder Bennett and Henry J. Raymond 
once were to New York City. No in- 
stitution can dominate Chicago as the 
able editor dominates his community. 
Here is your opoprtunity. 


It is a wonderful life, even if its pay 
is only partly in money. But we still 
believe, thank God, that money is not 
everything.—From a recent address. 
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THE THIRD WORLD CONGRESS 


By James WricuTt Brown, Editor, 
Editor and Publisher 


Fditor’s Note: Teachers of Journalism should 
, »ate in the work of the Press Congress of 
. World. It is in the hope that many will make 
to represent their schools at the 
nd ( ngress that this article is presented.) 


world journalism will be writ- 

ten May 23-29, 1925, when 
‘urnalists representing the principal 
vations of the globe will gather at 
Seville, Spain, for the Third Congress 
the Press of the World. 

Held under the auspices of the Press 
Congress of the World, permanently 
wanized in Honolulu, Hawaii, in No- 
vember, 1921, the convention will have 
or its purpose the promotion of the 
hichest interests of world journalism 
through direct acquaintanceships formed 
at the gathering, and through the dis- 
cussion of the various problems affect- 
ing the profession. Sixteen nationalities 
were represented at the last Congress 
held in Honolulu, and it is expected that 
this number will be greatly exceeded ac 
the Seville meeting. 

The way to a better understanding 
between the journalists of all nations 
will be opened at the Third Congress 
through detailed reports on the follow- 
ing subjects of pertinent interest to 
newspaper workers everywhere: (a) 
news communications; (b) freedom of 
the press: (c) interchange of journal- 
ists; (d) journalistic education; (e) 
thics of journalism and standards of 
practice; (f) welfare of journalists. 
The reports will be made by commit- 
tees appointed at the last session, and 
will constitute an unusually complete 
survey of the international field. 

Dr. Walter Williams, president of 
the Press Congress of the World and 
Dean of the School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., is 
wranging the agenda of the Seville 
Congress with the assistance of Dr. 


A NEW chapter in the history of 


Rufino Blanco, president of the Federa- 
tion of the Press of Spain and managing 
director of El Universo, Madrid, Spain. 
Other members of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the- Press Congress are also 
assisting. 

His Majesty, the King of Spain, will 
address the delegates at their first ses- 
sion in Seville. There will be present 
at that occasion representative groups of 
journalists from China, Japan, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Canada, Mexico, 
Central and South American Republics, 
British Isles and Continental countries, 
including the ex-Central Empires. 

It is estimated that the American 
delegation alone will number more than 
309, This party will go direct to Cadiz 
from New York on a specially chartered 
liner. While in Spain, as guests of the 
Spanish Government and the Federa- 
tion of the Press of Spain, the Ameri- 
can newspaper representatives will go 
by special train under government sup- 
ervision direct to Seville, and after the 
Congress will tour to points of rare 
historical interest, including Cordoba, 
Granada, Toledo, Escolare, Madrid, 
etc. Interminable customs difficulties, 
which heretofore have caused many 
tourists to avoid this storied and pic- 
turesque country, under the new ad- 
ministration, have greatly improved and 
passage of Press Congress delegates will 
be facilitated at every point. 

A confidential bulletin just received 
by the Secretary-Treasurer from Brus- 
sels states that from the tourist point of 
view southern Spain is generally con- 
sidered as most attractive during the 
months of April and May, and the first 
fortnight in June. Train service from 
Seville to Granada and return will be 
improved for the benefit of Congress 
delegates. Holy Week and the Annual 
Fair in Seville, the report declares, is 
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one of the most picturesque sights a 
tourist may witness in Spain. This 
event will take place during the Press 
Congress. 


Reasonable hotel rates are being ar- 
ranged for through a special commit- 
tee, which reports that in Seville the 
Hotel Metropolitano, Hotel Roma and 
Reina Victoria all have offered re- 
duced rates to parties of tourists from 
8 to 10 and up. Customs officials in 
ports of embarkation and also on the 
French frontier wi!l be instructed to 
deal lightly with all tourists and offer 
all aid in their power. 

The Honorable Alexander P. Moore, 
for years owner of the Pittsburgh Lead- 
er, now American Ambassador to the 
Ancient Court of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella with headquarters in Madrid and 
San Sebastian is co-operating with Con- 
gress officials in the completion of 
plans for the Seville gathering. 

Membership in the Press Congress of 
the World is open to journalists 
throughout the world who may be 
elected by the Congress, or, when thc 
Congress is not in session, by the Execu- 
tive Committce. 

Dues are payable as follows: 

For individual members, $5.00 annu- 
ally, in the coin of the United States; 
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for Corporate Memberships, to be held 
by newspapers and other publications. 
schools of journalism, press associations. 
etc., $50.00 annually, in the coin of the 
United States; for Sustaining Member- 
ships, voluntary gifts in any amount and 
from any source acceptable to the Exec- 
utive Committee or to the Congress. 

On the floor of the Congress I ndivid- 
ual and Corporate memberships each 
entitle the holder to a single vote. The 
Sustaining Membership does not entitle 
its holder to a vote. 

Membership fees are payable annual- 
ly, on the Ist of January, to the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Congress, whose 
headquarters are Suite 1115, New 
York World Building, 63 Park Row, 
New York City, U. S. A. 

All the officers give their time to the 
work of the Congress without salary or 
other financial compensation. The Con- 
gress income is used entirely for print- 
ing, stationery, clerical help, postage 
and general office expense. 

The Governing Committee of the 
Congress consists of fifteen members, 
including the President and Secretary- 
Treasurer. The Executive Committee 
consists of seven members, including the 
President and _ Secretary - Treasurer, 
and is the agent of the Governing 
Committee. 


Pi Delta Epsilon, national honorary 
fraternity for students engaged in jour- 
nalistic activity on undergraduate pub- 
lications, granted nine chapters at its last 
convention held at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology April 10-12. The 
schools granted chapters follow: Carle. 
ton college, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Pennsylvania State college, Wash- 
ington and Jefferson university, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lafayette university, 
Bucknell university, Utah Agricultural 
college, and Michigan Agricultural col- 
lege. 


Alpha Sigma Delta, national advertis- 
ing fraternity founded at the University 
of Missouri in 1913, recently installed a 


chapter at the University of Oklahoma. 
Arthur Hallam, acting director of the 
School of Journalism, was one of the 
charter members of the new chapter. 


The Careless Proofreader 


“The ending of my story has been com- 
pletely spoiled by careless proofreading.” 
complained the angry author. “Here at 
the conclusion, where the judge looks 
down at the detective and asks, ‘Are you 
Pendleton King? what does the printer 
make him say? Listen! “The great de 
tective, snatching off his false beard re- 
plied, ‘1 a.m.’” 

“That certainly leaves the readers in 
the dark,” mused the waggish editor.— 
Boston Transcript. 
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THE WALRUS CLUB 


“The time has come,” the walrus said, 
“To speak of many things—" 
Members are invited to send material suitable 


she department to the editor. News of an un- 
nature will be given special attention.) 


usual 


Beginnings at Ohio State 


Ohio State University should be in- 
cluded among the institutions which be- 
san instruction in journalism prior to 
(See March Bulletin.) Pro- 
jesor J. V. Denney, then as now head 
bf the English department, offered a 
ourse in news writing in 1892, based 
n experience in Chicago as a reporter. 
n 1910 Professor H. F. Harrington 

the English department, offered 
ourses in journalism which had _ in- 
reased in number to six by 1914 when 
the department of journalism was or- 
banized under the direction of Pro- 


fessor Joseph S. Myers, the present 


Wanted: A New Name 


“Can't we invent a more euphonious, 
lignified, or suggestive title for the 
magazine? Even ‘The Journalism 
eacher’ would convey a little more of 
he idea embodied in the publication. 
If there were any expectation that the 
magazine might eventually occupy a 
roader field, ““The Journalist” might 
tve somewhat better. Anyway, let’s 
ave some discussion and thought on the 
ubject through the columns of the 
agazine itself.” 


—H. H. Herbert 


Social Service Journalism 


News Writing for Social Service is the 
ame of a new course which Miss Vir- 
ynia Garner is introducing at Wesley- 
an university, Macon, Georgia. The 
ourse is designed to meet the needs of 
hinisters, missionaries, and social work- 


ers who are interested in placing their 
causes before the public through news 
papers and magazines. Miss Garner 
has found it advisable to modify the re- 
quirements of a general course in report- 
ing to meet the needs of this group of 
students. She expects to offer a course 
of the social service type at the Peabody 
college, Nashville, Tennessee, during 
the summer session. 


Better Book Reviews Urged 

Special attention to book reviews as 
a feature of the Journalism Bulletin has 
been suggested by one of the members of 
the association and an attempt will be 
made to organize the critical work in a 
way that will be more helpful to the 
readers. Valuable suggestions on other 
points have been made by various mem- 
bers, and these are being given con- 
sideration by the editors. In general 
the first number was approved from the 
standpoint of tone, policy, and typo- 
graphy. The editor wishes to acknowl- 
edge many encouraging letters from 
members of the association and the 
profession. 


A Check-up System 


CCURACY of reporting done by 
A students in the University of 
Oregon School of Journalism is 
checked by a system recently put in- 
to practice by Dean Eric W.. Allen, act- 
ing in co-operation with Arthur S. 
Rudd, editor of the Oregon Daily 
Emerald, student publication. Each day 
the college paper is clipped and a copy 
of each of the larger articles sent back 
to the news source, with a request for 
criticism. Campus news sources have 
been co-operating effectively with the 
school in this work, with the two-fold 
result that errors are checked and that _ 
credit is given for articles which ade- 
quately present the material given the 
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reporters by the various sources of 
information. 

For convenience in carrying out th: 
system, slips are printed, on which the 
articles to be criticised are pasted. The 
request for criticism is made in the fol- 
lowing form: 

Please Do This 
For the General Good: 
Dear Sir: 

For purposes of instruction, on the 
one hand, and to facilitate the adminis 
tration of the Emerald, on the other, 
we would appreciate any comments you 
may care to make in the space below 
concerning the attached article. We 
would be glad to have your opinion as 
to accuracy, as to the correctness of un 
derstanding shown of the points at is- 
sue, as to the justness with which the 
author has emphasized the important 
and subordinated the unimportant, as 
to the fairness, courtesy and good spirit 
in which the subject is treated, or as to 
the point, pungency, and esthetic quali- 
ties of the English used. In fact any 
comment, however slight, you may wish 
to make will be apprecited and will be 
treated as confidential if you desire. 


The Cost of Advertising 

More than $800,000,000 is expended 
annually for advertising in American 
publications each year, E. F. Woodman 
of the Seattle Woodman advertising 
agency, told newspaper men at the 
Washington Press association meeting 
recently. Of this amount $150,000,000 
goes to monthly and weekly periodicals, 
and $650,000,000 is expended for news- 
paper advertising. 


Superintendents Seek Publicity 

The department of superintendence, 
a division of the National Educational 
association, called special attention to 
the needs of real publicity for the pub- 
lic schools at a session in connection with 
the last convention of the organization. 
Under the chairmanship of L. P. Bene- 
zet, superintendent of schools at Evans- 


ville, Indiana, various problems of 
school publicity were discussed and » 
resolution adopted urging the import. 
ance of American Education Week as 
an opportunity for spreading news oj 
the schcols. Superintendents J. H. Ris. 
ley, Pueblo, Colorada; Preston H. 
Smith, Bayonne, New Jersey; W. H. 
Holmes, Mount Vernon, New York: 
Richard J. Tighe, Muskogee, Okla. 
homa; R. G. Reynolds, director of edy- 
cational service, Columbia university. 
New York City, were among the speak- 
ers at this meeting. An account of their 
remarks is included in the Journal oj 
the National Education association for 
April 1924. Fred Charles, a member 
of the editorial department of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, is the writer of an 
article on the Newspaper and_ the 
Schools in the March 1924 number of 
the Journal of the National Educational 
association. The article is a discussion 
of the handling of school news. The 
Journalist’s Creed, by Dean Walter 
Williams, is reprinted in this number 
of the magazine. 


Literary Leaders Tomorrow 

“Journalism students of today must 
be literary leaders of tomorrow, and 
with this leadership should go thorough 
appreciation and knowledge of the value 
of clean and uplifting news.” said Presi- 
dent Walter E. Clark, of the Univer- 
sity of Nevada, in an address recently 
made to the Press club of that 
institution. 

The president told of his newspaper 
experience and gave many illustrations 
of the improvement in journalism since 
he was a “cub.” 

“The era of yellow journalism is fad- 
ing,” he declared. Journalism of the 


future will demand news of construc- 


tive deeds and words rather than news 
of the latest crime or scandal, he held. 


Student Historians 
A unique stunt is being tried by the 
students of the Journalism department 
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|; DePauw University, Greencastle, 
indiana. Aided by Professor Lester E. 
\fitchell, head of the department, who 
ss acting as author-in-chief, the students 
wre writing a history of Indiana 
‘ournalism. 

"Indiana has no state history of her 
‘yrnalistic development. The only at- 
tempts at collecting data of this kind 
have been through local and county his- 
tories. These are in many cases both 
inaccurate and incomplete. It is to sup- 
ply this recognized need that this history 
js being written. 

The idea of writing such a history as 
, class-room exercise was originated by 
Professor Mitchell when he first intro- 
duced his course in the History of Jour- 
nalism. This idea has been developed 
and contributed to by each class since 
then until now the work is nearing com- 
pletion, Each student has contributed 
data about his home town newspaper, 
and also secured detailed information 
about others in the state. It is a mat- 
ter of pride to the student to turn in 
good work as he feels he is doing some- 
ting of lasting value. 

The book is to contain the history of 
Indiana journalism from the time of the 
establishment of the Vincennes Gazette 
in 1804. Several old newspapers have 
been photographed, and the book is also 
to contain pictures of many of the mea 
who have been prominent in state 
journalistic history. It is to be pub- 
lished in small booklet form which will 
be increased and revised as more in- 
formation is secured. It is expected that 
the book will be ready for publication 
this fall. It is to be sold at cost by the 
department. 


Circulation and Health 


“Young people going into journalism 
today should be most chary of publica- 
tions which boast loudly of their big 
arculation,” said Willis J. Abbot, edi- 
tor-in-chief of the Christian Science 
Monitor, in an address to students of 
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the University of Washington Schoci 
of Journalism, Seattle, February 27. 

“It seems the rule that those things 
only are news which ought never to 
have happened at all,”’ Mr. Abbot de- 
clared in discussing modern sensational! 
journalism. 

In a short resume of the growth of 
the New York Times as compared to 
that of sensational American papers, he 
contrasted the ultra-conservative meth- 
ods of Adolph Ochs with the ultra- 
sensational methods of other editors, 
and pointed out that while others had 
larger circulation, the Times was in a 
far healthier financial condition, and 
was so regarded by business men the 
country over. 


Rush of publication on newspapers to- 
day, in the belief of the Monitor editor, 
has led to an increasing lack of accuracy 
and a decreasing sobriety of purpose. 

“It would be a good thing, in my esti- 
mation, if all the papers in the world 
would adopt either the slogan of the 
New York Times—‘All the news that’s 
fit to print,’ or that of the Christian 
Science Monitor—‘Telling the world’s 
good news.’ ” 

That newspapers can get up a wave 
of crime—and frequently do, especially 
‘n summer when news is slack—by en- 
larging and exaggerating crime news, 
was decried by Mr. Abbot. “I some- 
times think that one reason journalistic 
influence is said to be declining is that 
there is an undue search for profit. A 
newspaper should put public service 
ahead of private profit. 

“I think that, with the coming of 
students properly trained in the schools 
of journalism in this country into the 
field, higher ethical standards will be 
maintained : sensational journalism will 
find its downfall in the education of 
people fitted for taking part in it by 
preparation in American schools of 
journalism.” 

Business offices of newspapers are go- 
ing to do a lot in cleaning up the edi- 
torial columns, according to Mr. Ab- 
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bot, who believes the advertising 
agencies of the United States which, in 
recent years, have been refusing to run 
their advertisements next to revolting 
advertising matter, will soon refuse to 
allow their advertisements next to 
columns of revolting news matter. 


The exaggerated typography so pre- 
valent on front pages today, is a phase 
which will undoubtedly pass, is Mr. Ab 
bot’s belief. Pictorial papers were dis- 
cussed by the editor of the Monitor. 
Although the only two on the Pacific 
Coast have been kept clean, they are of 
a highly sensational type in other cities. 
He pointed out that a picture paper in 
New York, though only two years old, 
has the largest circulation in New York, 
even exceeding that of the New Yofk 
Journal, which has had the largest 
circulation. 


The Chicago Evening Post, The 
New York Evening Post, and the Bos- 
ton Transcript were mentioned by Mr. 
Abbot as being papers which have main- 
tained high ethical standards, and have 
found it successful, although none of 
them has a circulation of more than 


35,000. 


“Clean journalism pays financially; it 
pays the soul and will pay the pocket- 
book, too,” declared Mr. Abbot in 


closing. 


An “Illustrated” Map 


“A map of good books,” an outline 
map of the United States with the 
scenes of some of the popular works of 
fiction indicated on it by suitable 
sketches, was recently copyrighted by 
Dr. Paul M. Paine of the Department 
of Journalism of Syracuse University. 


“Flowing Gold,” a recent novel by 
Rex Beach, is represented by the draw- 
ing of oil derricks. Bret Hart’s “The 
Luck of Roaring Camp” is located by 
2 campfire. A cabin stands in the midst 
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of Irving Bachellor’s clearing just across 
the Canadian line. The Trail of ¢h 
Covered Wagon stretches half way 
across the continent. These are but , 
few of the stories that illustrate geo. 
graphic trends in American literature. 

The map was made as a cover design 
for a recent edition of “Gold Star List” 
of books. The New Jersey library com. 
mission is using the map for poster pur- 
poses in a reading campaign. The Pub. 
lisher’s Weekly reprints the map in a 
recent issue. 


Louis Wiley Rejected 


Dr. John B. Howe, editor of the 
Syracuse, N. Y., Herald, recently told 
the students of the School of Journal. 
ism of Syracuse University, how he had 
turned down Louis Wiley, now business 
manager of the New York Times, when 
he asked for a job. 

“In 1892 I went to Rochester to edit 
the Herald of that city, which had just 
been transformed from an_ indepen- 
dent to a Democratic journal, and was 
committed to the support of former 
President Cleveland for a third nomi 
nation,” said Howe. “In that capacity 
I was obliged—think of it—to decline 
an offer of newspaper service from Louis 
Wiley. He was then a mere stripling, 
but alert and enthusiastic, and eager to 
cast his lot with the new journalistic 
champion of Cleveland. He was par- 
ticularly desirous to take charge of a 
new Sunday issue for the Herald. But 
as | was not a part owner of the paper 
and our staff was full, and as we had no 
present intention of establishing a Sun 
day edition, I had no option but to re- 
ject his proposal. So I turned Louis 
Wiley down. But I can assure you that 
I did it reluctantly.” 

Mr. Howe’s .accomplishment, how- 
ever, fades away when we consider the 
action of one of the leading professors of 
journalism in this country who fired 
Rudyard Kipling because he could not 
write.—The American Press. 
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COMPARING NOTES ON COURSES 


By L. N. Furnt, University of Kansas. 


Schools and Departments of Jour- 

nalism, I undertook last year to re- 
quest from institutions teaching journal- 
im, information as to the name and 
content of each course in that subject, 
with the purpose of learning how much 
qwreement exists in the methods and 
forms of our professional training. It 
was hoped that an understanding of con- 
ditions might show the way to desirable 
standardization, in some lines at least. 


B: direction of the Association of 


Blanks were sent out. Returns came 
back from thirty or forty universities 
and colleges in which schools or depart- 
ments or courses in journalism are main- 
tained. 

It is the purpose of this article, and 
others that may follow it, to describe the 
situation as revealed by analysis of the 
reports made. 

Perhaps | may be allowed to say in 
the beginning that I think the time has 
not yet come to wish for anything like 
complete standarization of courses in 
journalism, either as to the content or 
name. Certainly the institutions offer- 
ing only five hours of journalism, or ten 
or twenty hours, can hardly be expected 
to offer courses corresponding closely 
to any course in an institution giving 
fifty or sixty hours of journalism. And 
even among schools and departments of 
journalism offering approximately equal 
amounts of work, uniformity would sug- 
gest a sort of finality in our notions of 
teaching which would be little short of 
ridiculous. 

We who teach journalism are not yet 
in a position to be gracefully dogmatic. 
There are a number of important mat- 
ters upon which no teacher of journal- 
ism, except one afflicted with the curi- 
ous distemper known as a “superiority 


complex” would undertake to give final 
judgment. For example: 

Just how much differentiation of 
courses is desirable in a complete curric- 
ulum in journalism? 

Or, what proportion should exist be- 
tween the three divisions of instruction: 
general information, skill in technique, 
and ethical standards? 

Or, what is the correct balance be- 
tween the theoretical and the practical 
—between the class room and the labor- 
atory? 

Or, how much time should be devoted 
to each subject in the curriculum ? 

Or, what, if any, degrees should mark 
the completion of the course? 

Or, what fields of graduate research 
are appropriate and, in a broad sense, 
practical ? 

Or, how much does the general educa- 
tion of the college of liberal arts and 
science fall short of being the sort of 
general education most desirable for the 
journalist ? 

Or, what is the safe balance between 
acceptance of things as they are in the 
world of journalism and adherence to 
ideals? 

And so on. 

Happily for us, we are still in the 
experimental era of our branch of pro- 
fessional education. Happily, because 
experiment is the teacher’s great ad- 
venture. It keeps him alive—if he is 
capable of life—and that is good luck 
for both him and his students. 

But while all this is true, it is also 
evident that some things about the edu- 
cation of a journalist have become rea- 
sonably clear in the last twenty years, 
and may well be looked upon as ground 
definitely gained. For example: 

The broad lines of journalistic edu- 


cation have been laid, the curriculum 
has been built on the newspaper of to- 
day as its basis. Necessarily so. But the 
newspaper of today idealized; conceived 
of as a social organ—which, in some 
cases, it is not. 

Again, we are all fairly well agreed 
as to our main objective in teaching: a 
young man or woman having (1) a de- 
gree of competence in those practical 
matters with which he will deal upon 
entering journalism; (2) a fair begin- 
ning in general education and general 
culture, and (3) an adequate conception 
of journalism, its functions and _ its 
ideals. 

Also, it has become rather plain, that 
the relations between newspapers and 
journalistic education will become satis- 
factory to either—advantageous in any 
considerable degree—only as journalism 
adopts a‘certain professional structure, 
in which journalistic education will have 
its place. 

And furthermore, in spite of the fact 
that students take great satisfaction in 
issuing daily papers as part of their 
work, and are likely to insist that they 
are learning some of their most valuable 
lessons in doing so, the natural tendency 
to over-emphasize such practical experi- 
ence is being corrected by appreciation 
of the fact that a school of journalism 
should not be a trade school, but a pro- 
fessional school. Yet the daily paper is 
undoubtedly of the first importance as 
a laboratory for testing precept by the 
trial and error method, for lending real- 
ity to theory, for fixing ideas in memory 
by embodying them in practice. But it 
is, after all, merely a piece of valuable 
equipment. 

These are suggestive of the several 
things that are fairly well agreed upon, 
but this agreement does not extend to 
details in the curriculum. Just how 
great the diversity is, we shall see in 
examining the reports submitted. 

First, consider the names under which 
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the most fundamental of journalistic 
courses is carried in various institutions 
The News, News Writing,—used }y 
five schools out of forty,—News Report. 
ing and Writing, News Gathering anj 
Writing, News Gathering and Report. 
ing, Collecting and Writing News 
News Reporting, The Newspaper 
Newspaper Writing, Newspaper Report. 
ing, Newspaper Reporting and Corre. 
spondence, Reporting,—used by ten in- 
stitutions,—Reporting and Newspaper 
Practice, Reporting and Correspondence 
The Newspaper Story, Journalism, 
Elementary Journalism, Elements oj 
Journalism, Journalism Practice, Fle. 
mentary Industrial Journalism, Prip- 
ciples and Technique of Journalism 
Practical Prose, Beginning Technical 
Journalism. 

Granted that the name of a course js 
a matter of secondary importance, never- 
theless, is there not such a thing as too 
much variety? Is it not possible to re- 
duce the number of names for the course, 
relating to the news colums of the news- 
paper, from a score to three or four? 

As to the amount of academic credit 
allowed for this course, the variation is 
from a minimum of one hour to a mavxi- 
mum of ten hours, with an average be- 
tween three and four. 

As to the content of the variously 
named courses, there is not a great dit- 
ference in institutions of like rank. In 
the smaller institutions, offering only 
a few hours, the “spread” of the course 
is likely to be much broader. The pre- 
paration and interests of the teacher are 
found to affect at least the placing of 
the emphasis in a course. 

When it comes to considering the 
highly significant ratios of the theo- 
retical portions of this elementary course 
to the practical portions, great diversity 
is found. Some institutions report that 
100 per cent of the student's time is 
given to the theory of reporting, though 
in connection with this course is another 
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in which 100 per cent of the student’s 
time is given to practical work. 

The ratios in some of the institutions, 
theoretical to practical are: 90 to 10, 
80 to 20, 75 to 25, 70 to 30, 50 to 50, 
40 to 60, 30 to 70, 25 to 75, 15 to 85, 
10 to 90. The most common ratio is 
50 to 50. 

Is it too much to expect that this lack 
of agreement as to the substance of the 
foundation course in journalism, should 
become less within the next five years? 
Is it possible to believe that a ratio of 
90 to 10 and one of 10 to 90 can both 
be right? 

The reports on a second fundamental 
course in journalism reveal much the 
same condition. This is the course de- 
voted to the theory and practice of copy- 
reading. 

Some of the names applied to the 
course are: Copyreading, Copyreading 
and Head Writing, Newspaper Copy- 
reading, Editing, News Editing, News- 
paper Editing, Practice in Copyreading, 
Practice in Copy Editing, Newspaper 
Practice, Journalism Practice, Labora- 
tory. The most common title is Edit- 
ing. Disapproval of this name is a mat- 
ter of record in the minutes of the 1922 
meeting of the Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism. 

Credit for this course varies from one 
hour to ten hours. 

The ratios between theory and prac- 
tice vary radically. In the majority of 
the institutions, practice occupies more 
than one-half of the student’s time, 60 
to 40 being about the average. 

The scope of the course in the larger 


institutions is usually limited to editing 
copy and writing head lines. In the 
smaller institutions, giving relatively 
little work in journalism, as well as in 
a few of the larger schools, this course 
embraces such subjects as: makeup, libel, 
training in news judgment, _ re-write, 
proof reading, typography, newspaper 
ethics, duties of city, telegraph and man- 
aging editors, organization of the city 
room. 

This lack of standardization suggests 
the possibility of a movement towards 
closer agreement as to the objectives of 
this course. Here again, it must be 
said that uniformity cannot be expected 
in institutions of widely different rank. 
If the entire subject of copyreading is 
to be covered in a two-hour course, this 
course will inevitably differ greatly from 
a two-hour course in that subject fol- 
lowed by two more advanced courses in 
copyreading. But in_ institutions of 
about the same rank, it seems that after 
many years of experimentation there 
should be some general agreement as to 
the amount of time to be devoted to 
copyreading, the subjects to be included 
in that course, and the relative im- 
portance of theory and practice. Also as 
to the name. 

Conditions similar to those just de- 
scribed, exist in all the other standard 
courses in journalism. 

In a later number of the Journalism 
Bulletin, I hope to give data on other 
courses and on the present tendencies 
towards greater differentiation of cours- 
es in journalism schools and depart- 
ments. 


Flint at Denver Meet 
The principal address at the annual 
dinner of Sigma Delta Chi of the Uni- 
versity of Denver, was given by Prof. 
L. N. Flint, Chairman, Department of 
Journalism, University of Kansas. The 
dinner was held May 8, and was at- 


tended by members of the chapter, Den- 
ver newspapermen and University of- 
ficials. Professor Flint’s address was on 
“The Crucial Test of Our Profession.” 
The following morning he addressed the 
students at chapel on, “The College 
Man and his Newspaper.” 


THOUGHTS ON BOOK REVIEWING 


By Harry T. BAKer, 


Associate Professor of English in Goucher College 


estimable newspapers and Sun- 

day supplements (uncolored), is 
of the prosaic guidebook sort. It reads 
like a page of Baedeker or his post-war 
equivalent: “On this street is Miss 
Cather’s note-worthy edifice, in the 
style of the American Renaissance.” 
Perhaps three stars (or their equiva- 
lent) follow her name. Some other poor 
devil gets no star at all. In this dully 
informational fashion we are kept up- 
to-date in the world of books. 

The fault of such reviewing is not 
merely that it is often written by the 
wrong people, but that it has a wrong 
aim. Most reviewers are satisfied to 
comment, not to create. Yet good re- 
viewing must be a form of creative 
writing. Hazlitt knew this; and Mr. 
John Macy has formulated it in his 
volume, The Critical Game. Criticism, 
he holds, is “one form of the game of 
writing” and differs from other forms 
merely as tennis differs from golf. He 
believes that reviewers should be ‘‘wise, 
witty, eloquent, instructive, humorous, 
original, graceful, provocative, irritat- 
ing, persuasive.” It is well put and, I 
think, true. Everyone would probably 
admit it to be true of such critical lead- 
ers as— but how can one name leaders 
when there are nearly as many leaders 
as critics, and when criticism is chiefly 
the reaction of one temperament on 
another, with some attempt to be fair? 
I will content myself with one illustra- 
tion of readable criticism versus guide- 
book criticism; and it shall be from 
Mr. Bliss Perry’s life of Walt Whit- 
man, which is now some eighteen years 
old, and therefore within the age for the 
literary draft: “In his double role of 
priest and physiologist, Whitman un- 
questionably wrote a few passages which 


5 ie book review, in most of our 


gave, and still continue to give, great 
offense to fastidious readers. Yet these 
passages usually bear the mark, not so 
much of his imaginative energy as of his 
automatic describing-machine Here and 
there is a powerful line or two, not 
meant and not fit for the young; but of 
the eighty lines which O’Conor ad- 
mitted to be objectionable to ‘malignant 
virtue,’ most are as innocent of poetry as 
a physiological chart. To a_healthy- 
minded person these lines are like ac- 
cidentally opening the door of the 
wrong dressing room: one is amused, 
embarrassed, disenchanted or disgusted, 
according to one’s temperament and 
training.” 

This is criticism; and it is creative 
writing. Most professional reviewers 
cannot be as interesting as this, nor can 
they phrase as well. <A poor imitation 
of such a passage would be merely criti- 
cal vaudeville, as practiced by, say, Mr. 
Easy Writer or his unmarried sister, 
in the New York Daily Ephemeron. 
It is better to be dull than to be cheaply 
clever; but it is possible for some critics 
to be neither. If I were a press agent 
for our best critical journals, I could 
name here half a dozen which are regu- 
larly worth reading. 

The mere phrase-maker is one of the 
worst of critics; but phrases which hit 
the heart of matter are always to be 
found in the best critical essays, from 
Hazlitt and Arnold to Mr. Perry and 
several colleagues here unnamed. [| find 
few memorable phrases in most of our 
current book reviews. In point of style 
they are chiefly mediocre. Their authors 
do not seem to have, realized that a re- 
view of even five hundred words can 
be itself a literary masterpiece if written 
by a literary master. If most of our 


novelists and other authors are satis- 
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fed to be mediocre, is not the same true 
of inost of our reviewers and critics? 
Criticism is properly one of the fine arts 
and should never be suffered to degen- 
erate into “journalism” or chatter. 

The aim of artistic and conscientious 
criticism is always to catch the author’s 
point of view; and next to hold up high 
standards and to show the author how 
he may come nearer to these standards. 
If the novelist or the poet feels, “This 
man understands me,” it is the highest 
compliment which he can pay to a re- 
viewer. Now, to catch the author’s 
point of view requires both thought and 
sympathy. As Mr. W. C. Brownell 
has said, in order to produce vital and 
useful criticism “‘it is necessary to think, 
think, think; and then, when tired of 
thinking, to think more.” This is, to 
some of our clever young newspaper 
men, positively painful; and so they 
substitute for thought irresponsible and 
breezy chatter, or, to use the vaude- 
ville term, patter. Some of them re 
gard a review as a comic monologue. 
It is unnecessary to say that this is not 
criticism. 

Then there is the academic reviewer 
—the college professor. We all know 
him. He often begins in a “when in 
the course of human events” style. He 
is learned but not always graceful. In 
unloading his pack of scholastic terms, 
he often sadly perplexes the reader. 
Morover, he frequently scorns “liter- 
ary” effects. Enough for him are the 
plain severities of facts and theories— 
especially his own theories—and the 
acerbities of that classroom dogmatism 
which he has so long been permitted to 
retain undisturbed. For such a review- 
er the best medicine is to have his own 
books reviewed by someone who is not a 
college professor. The professorial 
critic, however, is at least conscientious. 
What he needs to learn is how to write. 

Perhaps there is no necessity for deep 
profanity over the present state of book 
reviewing in a dozen of our best news- 
papers and weekly journals. But what 


I miss most often is a plain statement as 
to whether a given book is worth read- 
ing. This sort of plainness, however, is, 
I dare say, incompatible with the hope of 
revenue from the advertising columns. 
One does find a certain lack of sympa- 
thy in really excellent reviews. This is, 
I maintain, the chief defect of our 
criticism—although the opposite de- 
fect, over-praise of mediocre work, par- 
ticularly in the novel, is equally com- 
mon and much more disastrous in its 
influence. The critic should not say, 
“T am nothing if not critical,” in the 
spirit of Iago; he should say in the 
spirit of Othello: ‘“Naught I did in 
hate, but all in honor’’—even if he has 
just smothered to death the reputation 
of some fair young fiction-wrtier who 
imagined herself to be a second Ethel 
M. Dell and perhaps imagined rightly. 

The lagan reviewer subtracts from 
the creative enthusiasm of an author 
and may even dull his future. How 
fortunate, for some reasons, it was that 
there were no professional critics in 
Shakespeare’s day. Even he might 
have been prevented from achieving an 
Othello by a first-night review of Ham- 
let. One can imagine a Lord Jeffrey of 
1603 shrieking in a non-existent London 
daily: “What Mr. Shakespeare was 
trying to depict in this hero who doesn’t 
know his own mind only the Deity can 
fathom. We frankly give it up. The 
whole play, and especially the long 
soliloquies, can be called nothing other 
than mystical rubbish. Hamlet is intoxi- 
cated with his own mist of fine words. 
When will Mr. Shakespeare be content 
to write plainly? This will never do.” 

Plenty of Jeffries are still reviewing 
for dailies, weeklies, and monthlies. 
But not a few critics have exhibited a 
capacity for penetrating vision and have 
added to this a desire to welcome every- 
thing that is good. Although it is not 
the object of helpful criticism to put 
everybody in a good humor, it is just as 
certainly not its object to make an 
author furiously angry. Sometimes it 
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is mecessary to make him angry tem- 
porarily for the good of his soul; but 
the critic’s primary purpose is to make 
him wiser and more modest. The main 
function of all truly fine criticism must 
be to increase the amount of good writ- 
ing and decrease the amount of bad 
writing. In our American democracy, 
this task is of especial importance. The 
reviewer must combat the Whitman 
tendency to place an aureole around av- 
erage Chautauquan brows. And _ he 
must remember that he himself is not 
merely a reviewer but a critic; not mere- 
ly a critic but a creative writer. In 
Hazlitt’s fine phrase, he himself may 
“wed immortality as his secret bride.” 


Meanwhile he may point out that 
some of our clever young novelists and 


poets need something better than their 
present equipment of the newspaper re- 
porter’s habit of observation: they need 
creative imagination. Let them turn 
back to the despised pages of The 
Tempest or The Odysey. It is this lack 
of creative imagination which is at pres- 
ent most glaring in American litera- 
ture. Some of our younger writers seem 
in danger of becoming a tribe of mere 
observers rather than thinkers and 
artists. And they are too intolerant of 
high standards, too easily satisfied with 
“getting by.” Their second and third 
books are commonly worse than their 
first. What they need is not sugar 
plums, but the bitter and healing herb 
of critcism. If this is not bestowed upon 
them, the only thing that can save them 
in later years is a major operation. 


Lectures from the News Laboratory, a 
series of 15 talks on various phases of 
journalism, is being offered by the Medill 
School of Journalism this semester for 
persons interested in journalism. The 
lectures, which are free, are given on 
Thursday evenings in the Northwestern 
University building, Dearborn and Lake 
streets, Chicago. A list of the speakers 
and their subjects follows: 

S. J. Duncan-Clark, editorial writer, 
Chicago Evening Post, “Joys and Jolts in 
Following the News;” Professor Edgar 
J. Goodspeed, University of Chicago, “The 
Place of the Bible in Journalism ;” 
Joseph Medill Patterson, co-editor, Chi- 
cago Tribune, “Reflections of a Publish- 
er;” Andrew R. Sherriff, lawyer, “News- 
papers and the Courts;” Charles 8. Pet- 
erson, county commissioner, “Local Poli- 
tics and Journalism;” Robert Becker, 
sports writer, Chicago Tribune, “Writing 
for Sportsmen;” Heywood Broun, col- 
umnist, New York World, “It Seems to 
Me;” H. F. Harrington, director, Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, “Through the Magic Door of 
Books ;” Walter P. McGuire, managing 
editor, American Boy, “Interesting the 
Roy Reader ;” Bernard J. Mullaney, man- 
ager Industrial Relations and Public Re- 
lations Department, Peoples Gas, Light 
and Coke Co. “Being a Reporter;” 
Lorado Taft, sculptor, “Journalism and 


Art;” Professor John 
western University, “Journalism in the 
Heroic Age;” Sally Joy Brown, Chicago 
Tribune, “My Friends in Need;” Paul R. 
Leach, reporter, Chicago Daily News, 
“What a Reporter Thinks About ;” Har- 
vey Deuell, Chicago Tribune, “New 
Ideas in Magazine Publishing.” 


A. Scott, North- 


N. J. Levinson, veteran editorial writer 
for the Portland Telegram, spoke to sev- 
eral hundred students industrial 
journalism and English at the Oregon 
Agricultural College on “What to Read 
and How to Read It.” Problems relating 
to campus publications were discussed at 
a meeting of staff members of the college 
daily and other periodicals. 


Forty-five students in industrial jour- 
nalism from the Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege made the rounds of Portland news- 
papers and printing and engraving plants 
in their spring vacation period. The trip 
occupied an entire day. The group wa: 
tertained at luncheon in the auditorium 
of the Portland Telegram’s new building 
by the managing editor. 


Edward D. Berry, advertising director 
of “the United Typothetae of America is 
offering a course in the Mechanics of 
Printing at the Medill School of Journal- 
ism, Northwestern university. 
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PROOF ERRORS ANALYZED 


By EuGenia STRICKLAND 


lating himself that through 

practice he has become more and 
more accurate? Is he conscious of the 
mistakes he passes over and in attempt- 
ing to correct the proof sheet does he 
know what portion of a column will be 
less accurately read. A two-year in- 
vestigation of the causes of inaccuracies 
of the proofreader in proofreading has 
heen carried on by Dr. H. R. Crosland, 
assistant professor of psychology at the 
University of Oregon. Dr. Crosland 
made public the result of his researches 
at the Oregon Newspaper Conference 
held under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Feb. 15 and 16. 


The reader permits more errors to 
slip by unchecked in the extreme right 
hand quarter of a column. Here the 
eye shows a tendency to jump prema- 
turely from the line being read to the 
line below without registering the final 
letters. By dividing the column into 
four vertical sections and keeping a 
strict tabulation of the number of mis- 
takes in each portion, the experimenter 
found that the errors omitted by the 
proofreader were more numerous in this 
right hand section than in the other 
portions. 

To ascertain which portion of the 
reading matter, divided into horizontal 
sections, contained the most numerous 
mistakes committed by the proofreader 
was another phase of the experiment. 
The final result showed clearly that the 
reader overlooks fewer errors in the 
upper half of the sheet than in the low- 
er half. 

As a remedy toward lessening the 
number of errors committed by the 
proofreader, Dr. Crosland suggests an 
extra fixation of the eye on the words 
at the extreme right of the line, or a 
halt of longer temporal duration. The 


H* the proofreader been congratu- 


‘lines of type. 


fixation of the eye is difficult to control 
in these movements since the speed of 
the eye is largely involuntary. The type 
of muscular movement involved here, so 
the professor explained, is partly heredi- 
tary and has acquired its type of move- 
ment long before proofreading is un- 
dertaken. In one respect practice might 
influence the efficacy of reading pauses 
by affecting the temporal duration of 
each pause. 

From experimentation, it was found 
that as a mass the experienced group of 
readers were more efficient in detecting 
the number of errors than the inex- 
perienced group. As regards individuals 
composing each group, this statement 
does not hold for several inexperienced 
proofreaders were more accurate than 
several practiced readers. Thirty in- 
dividuals of five groups took the tests. 
Those who submitted to the tests were 
5 journalism faculty members, 5 
psychology faculty members, 6 jour- 
nalism students, 9 psychology students, 
and 5 printers including 2 linotypis’s, 
2 hand compositors and one proofreader 
of a Eugene daily paper. 

Each group of readers varied from 
the other groups in the kind of mistakes 
overlooked. The mistakes most fre- 
quently passed over were the superfluous 
line spacings, leads slipped between two 
Printers encountered 
greatest difficulty in detecting the out- 
see-copy (0. sc.) type of error. 

Four sets of proof were read by the 
subjects. Each set of proof was read 
with a different purpose. The first set 
was to be corrected with the view of 
obtaining accuracy; the second ‘for 
rapidity; the third for meaning; and 
the last, containing about 35 errors to 
the galley, was to be read in five min- 
utes. If the reader completed a sheet 
of the fourth set in less than five 
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minutes he was to return to some por- 
tion of the proofs and read until the 
alletted time was consumed. Galleys 
other than those of the last set contained 
about 100 errors each. 


Portions of the sheet reread did not 
exhibit a gain in accuracy on the part 
of the proofreader, provided there was 
no rest period intervening between the 
two readings. One does not become 
more accurate by slow reading, nor 
necessarily does one become less efficient 
by rapid reading. In fact it was the 
experienced reader who took more time 
in being accurate than the unexperi- 
enced, With the idea of becoming more 
accurate, the practiced reader will con- 
sume more time but without a propor- 
tionate increase in accuracy. 


The dirtier the sheet the fewer 
relatively were the errors undetected. 
When the sheet was clean, relatively 
more errors were overlooked by the 
proofreader. The dirty sheet puts the 
reader on his guard, and he is more at- 
tentive to possible mistakes. 

Dr. Crosland in a talk to editors 
made the observation that some investi- 
gators had found that a mass of 12-year- 
old children were as accurate in read- 


ing as a mass of adults. He explained 
to his audience by way of introduction 
that the mind or brain does not registe: 
all the facts given by the sense organs 
when an object is presented to them 
Old memories will supplement and the 
image will tend to conform to former 
conceptions. A familiar word, such 4s 
story misspelled stroy, will appear cor- 
rect to the reader because of his fre- 
quent experiences with the word. When 
an article is seen, heard or tasted, jt 
will tend to conform to previous knowl- 
edge and associations. Because of these 
old associations, the reader will see the 
first of the word and instantly supply 
the rest. 

He demonstrated the fact that a per- 
son is not conscious of all the facts in 
connection with an article by holding 
a watch before an observer. After the 
subject had examined the watch, Dr. 
Crosland asked what type of six was 
marked on the dial. Was the six a 
Roman numeral or an Arabic figure? 
The subject invariably chose either 
the Arabic or Roman when in fact 
there was no figure on the watch, but 
rather there was a second hand _ in 
the place where the six would normally 
have been. 


Bulletin Price Fixed 

By vote of the Executive Committee, 
the subscription price of the Journalism 
Bulletin is fixed at $2 a year. The annual 
dues of $3 include a_ subscription for 
one year. The price is fixed at $2.00 to 
make possible subscription to the maga- 
zine by libraries, students, and practicing 
journalists. The action of the Execu- 
tive committee was unanimous. The new 
rate dates from May 1. 

—KEditor. 


The American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism has ap- 
proved an appropriation of $20 for each 
issue of the Journalism Bulletin during 
the present year. This action came as a 
result of a request that the association 
advertise in the Bulletin. The officers de- 


cided that the A. A. 8. D. J. did not wish 
to advertise, but that it would contribute 


to the support of the magazine by donat- 
ing the sum charged for a full page 
advertisement. 

This appropriation will be of great 
value in financing the magazine during 
the period when it has the greatest dif- 
ficulty in securing advertising. It will 
probably make it possible for the Bulletin 
to show a satisfactory financial state- 
ment at the next convention. The mem- 
bers of the American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism are indebted to 
the Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments for the co-operation extended in 
this and other matters. 


Approximately 50 high schools of Okla- 
homa are publishing annuals. A list of 
39 was compiled recently at the School of 
Journalism of the University of Okla- 
homa. A number of high schools failed 
to report. : 
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EDITORIALS 
Too Many Schools? 


In 1906 there were 162 schools of medicine in the United States. This was a 
larger number than existed in all the rest of the world put together. The over- 
supply brought the inevitable result that the standards of the profession could not 
be maintained at a proper level. 

From this situation grew the demand for fewer and better medical schools. 
In the past eighteen years the number of schools has been cut in half and there are 
now 81 recognized schools of medicine. The number of students has been reduced 
from 28,000 to 16,000 and standards raised in a conspicuous degree. Evidence of 
this change of standard is shown by the fact that a man without a high school di- 
ploma could enter more than 100 medical schools in 1904, but a college degree 
is now required for admission to all the leading schools. 

The result of the shift in standard and in practice has placed its stamp upon 
the graduate of the medical school of today. The public is fully aware of the bene- 
fit of the present system. 

In the development of schools of journalism we can avoid the unpleasant ex- 
perience of the medical schools prior to 1906 by a look to the future as well as to 
past and present. It seems to be a fad for universities to establish schools and de- 
partments of ‘journalism. According to college catalogues more than 200 schools 
are advertising courses in journalism. If more than half of these develop profes- 
sional courses, there will be a period of oversupply and low standards in the pro- 
fession of journalism. 

This experience can be avoided in the case of institutions which are inter- 
ested in teaching journalism if they will adopt one of two courses: prepare to ac- 
cept the standards of a first class school of journalism, or prepare to offer a limited 
amount of work of Class A standard. Just as there are Class A schools of medi- 
cine which offer only the first two years of medical work, so there can be Class A 
schools of journalism which offer only a part of the full professional course. If 
schools of limited resources and limited size will concentrate on a limited amount 
of work of high standard that will prepare the students to take the last years of 
their courses at institutions with full Class “. rating, the character of the journalism 
graduates will be improved and both the schools and profession will have raised 
their standing. 

Although standards for full Class A rating in journalism have not yet been 
announced, it is certain that they will show the impossibility of a large number of 
schools having full standing in the first class. It has taken 18 years of hard work to 
get 65 schools of medicine up to Class A standard. The first rating of law schools 
finds but 39 in Class A. The first official rating of schools of journalism will not 
show more than the number shown by law schools which had been in existence 
many years before the first school of journalism was organized. 

Even if we assume that the first rating will show 39 first class schools of 
journalism, there will still be 171 collegiate institutions out of the 210 attempting 
journalism instruction, which will either fall in a lower and unsatisfactory class, 
or will be given no rating at all. 

Eventually the colleges or universities will find it necessary to build up: first 
class schools of full professional standing, first class schools offering a part of the 
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professional course, or schools not given a professional rating which offer introduc. 
tory courses in “journalistic writing,” and interpretation of the newspaper. Th. 
time is near at hand when many schools will be forced to choose between taking a B 
or C class rating indefinitely or reshaping their plans with high standards for thei: 
guide. 


Preparing for Literature 


That journalism students must become the literaty leaders of tomorrow is 
the contention of President Walter E. Clark of the University of Nevada. The 
idea is not a new one to teachers of journalism. They have accepted the responsi- 
bility this statement involves, and are definitely engaged in the task of preparing 
students for that leadership. 

A glance through the literary ““Who’s Who” of today reveals the fact that 
important writing of fact, fiction, and opinion is coming from the pens of men 
and women with newspaper experience. In the field of the short story, the drama, 
the critical essay, the novel, even in the field of verse and poetry the journalist or 
ex-journalist is becoming a dominant character. 

Not only are the graduates of the reporting and editing school writing a large 
percentage of the significant reading matter of the day, but they are setting the 
standards for future writers. In colleges and universities throughout the country, 
text books on writing by former newspaper men are in use. The books discuss 
rhetoric and literature as well as the professional subjects of the school of journal- 
ism. From freshman composition to senior courses in appreciation of drama and 
literature the journalist has furnished texts. On the title pages of books now in use 
in the following courses will be found the names of former and present newspaper 
men: English composition, commercial correspondence, narrative writing, feature 
writing, critical writing, dramatic composition, short story writing, contemporary 
drama, the novel, literary criticism, survey of English literature. It is becoming 
difficult to study English in any form without coming into direct contact with the 
journalists of the past who were conspicuous in literature and those of the present 
who are setting forth the rules for writing and judging which will obtain in the 
future. 

Some time ago a group of “English” teachers in a university sought to dispense 
with the handbook on composition written by the late Edwin C. Woolley, a pro- 
fessor of English. A survey of the available books led them to the conclusion that 
the reference volumes compiled by the Atlantic Monthly company and the Century 
company covered the subject matter in which they were interested. These two 
books, however, contained the rules in force on two magazines of a journalistic 
character, it was said. As the teachers had a policy of avoiding any journalistic 
reference or writing during the freshman year, they decided against the new books 
and clung to Woolley. In a way, however, the situation was not improved for 
Woolley was revised in 1919 by a teacher of advertising. 


Editors to Hold Court : 


The American Society of Newspaper Editors, in convention at Washington, 
D. C., has set a standard for state press associations and other organizations inter- 
ested in improvement of the newspapers and magazines of the country by definite- 
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ly resolving to censure, suspend, or expel guilty members, and to formally protest 
the actions of non-members, in cases where the canons of the society are violated. 

In the long fight newspaper men of ideals are making to improve the pro- 
fession from within this action is one of the great achievements. Critics of the 
press were outdone in the energy and uncompromising spirit with which the edi- 
tors of the great papers in the United States faced the defects of the press today, laid 
bare its faults, and set about providing remedies There was no attempt to white- 
wash the faults of the press at this meeting. The feeling was prevalent that the 
black sheep of the newspaper family should be branded whether or not such brand- 
ing involved reaching into the very heart of the society itself. 

There remains, however, a vital part of the branding program to be carried 
out. The society must establish a tradition of enforcing the new rule. As a gesture 
or fourish the resolution is significant, but the real force of the mandate will not be 
driven home until actual trials are held, and when, in cases of conviction, the pen- 
alty is imposed. Will the present year go by without a case being placed on the 


calendar? 


A Reference List 

“Journalism, a List of References in 
English,” compiled by Carl L. Cannor 
and published by the New York Public 
library, is the most extensive record of 
materials on journalism published. 
The list first appeared in the monthly 
Bulletin of the library and ran through 
succcesive numbers from February to 
August 1923. The compilation in- 
cludes material available in the New 
York Public library and elsewhere, and 
librarians in practically every state fur- 
nished information for it. 

The various headings under which 
material is catalogued follow: biblio- 
graphy, periodicals, general works, 
amateur journalism, army and navy 
newspapers, associated press, associations 
and clubs, biography (American), bio- 
graphy (British), country press, dic- 
tion, directories, editorials, editors and 
editing, ethics, foreign language press, 
headlines, history, individual papers, 
influence, interviewing, journalism as a 
career, jurisprudence, library of the 
press, manuals, military censorship, 
morgue, negro press, newspaper as his- 
torical sources, paragraphing, reference 
books, relation to literature, religious 
journalism, reporting, sensational jour 
nalism, study and teaching, war cor- 
respondence, women in journalism. 

The material may be found in Vol- 


ume 27 of the Bulletin. It is printed 
in seven parts and runs from Number 
2 to Number 8 of that volume. 
An India Paper Triumph 

India paper has made possible the is- 
suance of the complete works of Samuel 
Pepys in three volumes which contain 
3,400 pages. The works of Pepys form- 
erly required nine volumes. Harcourt, 
Brace and company are respensible for 
the American edition of the Wheatley 
publication which is said to be the only 
one containing the complete text of the 
diary. 


The Nation on Munsey 
“The Rise and Fall of Mr. Munsey,” 
by Rowland Thomas, is the response of 
the Nation to Mr. Munsey’s recent ac- 
tivities in the field of New York jour- 
nalism. The article appears in the Na- 
tion for April 10. 


Getz on Publicity 

“Opportunities in Publicity,” by 
Carl H. Getz, a former member of the 
American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism, appears in the February 
number of The Open Road. Mr. Getz 
is now with the John Price Jones cor- 
poration of New York. As a teacher 
of journalism, he was a member of the 
staff at the University of Washington. 


BOOK MARKS 


Ethics of Journalism 


“Ethics of Journalism” by Nelson 
Antrim Crawford, has already received 
such wide recognition that comment 
upon its appearance is superfluous. The 
book stands, however, as the most 
unique contribution to journalism made 
by any writer during the past year. In 
it, for the first time, appears a 
systematic analysis of the real and fan- 
cied grievances of the press made in a 
calm and dignified manner. The 
psychology of the individual as a factor 
in the attitude of the newspaper critic 
is amply treated and so also is the 
psychology of the journalist, as he is 
tempted to yield to real and imagined 
pressure of various kinds. The book is 
an answer to those who impute selfish 
or scheming motives to the press in that 
it leads the reader through the mental 
and physical plant of the newspaper in 
a way that should prevent misunder- 
standing on the part of the general pub- 
lic and should produce an appreciation 
of unsolved problems on the part of the 
journalist. The book is designed for use 
in courses in principles and ethics of 
journalism. 


The Newspaper and Authority 


“The Newspaper and Authority,” 


companion volume to “The News- 
paper and the Historian,” by 
Lucy Maynard Salmon, will be 


found a valuable aid in the teach- 
ing of history of journalism, free- 
dom of the press, and certain phases of 
ethics of journalism. Both books should 
be of value in the hands of students, as 
they contain material covering a large 
field and having a direct relation to ac- 


curacy of source and wording. “Ty, 
Newspaper and Authority” is concerned 
with the relation of journalism and the 
state, and devotes attention to all] the 
forms of censorship and pressure ty 
which journalists have been subjected, 


Harrington Revision 


“Essentials of Journalism,” one of the 
most interesting texts available for use 
in college classes, has been revised dur- 
ing the past year and some new m:- 
terials added. H. F. Harrington, di- 
rector of the Medill School of Jour. 
nalism, and T. T. Frankenburg, form- 
erly of the staff of the Ohio State 
Journal, have written in the results of 
recent study of psychology in connection 
with journalism and have brought up to 
date the discussions of advertising, libel, 
circulation, promotion, type, mechanical 
processes and community development. 
Robert R. McCormick of the Chicago 


Tribune has written an introduction. 


Narrative Technique 


Thomas H. Uzzell, formerly fiction 
editor of Collier’s Weekly, is the author 
of “Narrative Technique,” a book de 
signed to regulate the “outbreaks of 
story tellers,” according to 
ment by Harcourt, Brace and company. 


Spencer on Editorials 


M. L. Spencer, director of the Uni- 
versity of Washington School of Jour- 
nalism, has returned to full time duty 
at the University and. reassumed charge 
of his department with the beginning o! 
the spring quarter. He was granted 


leave last October, that he might com- 
plete his book on “Editorial Writing. 
be published by 
Company, New 


The volume will 
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York, and probably will be ready for 
distribution by fall. 


Magazine Makers 
John E. Drewry of the Henry W. 
Grady School of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Georgia, is author of the new 


text and reference book “Some Maga- . 


zines and Magazine Makers,” recently 
announced by the Stratford company. 
To give readers of the Bulletin an idea 
of the scope of the book, which is not 
yet available for review, a list of the 
chapter headings is included here. The 
divisions follows: 1. The Magazine, 
an Institution. 2. A History of the 
Magazine. 3. The Informative Maga- 
zine. +. The Entertaining Magazine. 
5. Specialized Magazines and Trade 
Journals. 6. The Religious Press. 7 
Glimpses of Great Writers. 8 The 
Future of the Magazine. 9. The Maga- 
zine Writer and His Problems. 10. 
Bibliography. 


A Composition Text 

Milliam S. Maulsby, Head of the 
Courses in Journalism at the University 
of lowa, is one of the authors of a new 
handbook for college composition 
classes, ““Writing and Rewriting.” As- 
sociated with him in the writing of the 
text were George Carver and Thomas 
A. Knott, both of the University of 
lowa. A list of several hundred 
admonitions, organized with great care, 
make possible the easy identification and 
undestanding of the ordinary errors 
committed by the college student. This 
is but one feature of the text which 
shows at various points the wholesome 
effect of the journalist’s knowledge of 
the student’s needs. 


Yost’s Principles 


From the pen of a practicing and 
successful newspaperman has come an 
important book on professional aspects 
of journalism. This is “The Principles 


of Journalism” by Casper S. Yost, editor 
of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat and 
president of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. The chapter head- 
ings indicate the scope of the volume: 
The Origins; Principles of Production; 
The Primacy of News; The Selection 
of News; The Rejection of News. 
Truth in the News; Getting and Hand- 
ling the News; Personality in the News- 
paper; The Editorial Page; Editorial 
Responsibility; The Freedom of the 
Press; Editorial Policy; Editorial Con- 
struction; Ethics of Journalism. The 
book is published by D. Appleton and 


company. 


House Organs 


“Effective House Organs,” by Rob- 
ert E. Ramsay, former editor of “Ad- 
vertising and Selling” is a complete dis- 
cussion and exposition of the work of 
publishing a house organ. It contains 
forty full page illustrations and refers 
to practices of more than five hundred 
magazines. A _ history of the house 
organ from the time of Poor Richard’s 
Almanac to the present is included in 
the book. “Effective House Organs”’ is 
published by D. Appleton and company. 


New Book on Publicity 


“Informing your Mind,” characteriz- 
ed by James Wright Brown as “a scien- 
tific treatise by master craftsmen on the 
subject of helpful, constructive publici- 
ty,” has just been published by the As- 
sociation Press, 347 Madison avenue, 
New York. It is the work of Irving 
Squires and Kirtland A. Wilson. The 
chapters include: Information versus 
Promotion; Fields of Supply and Dis- 
tribution; Classes of Facts; Collecting 
Facts; Preparing Information; Distrib- 
uting Information; Publications and 
Printed Matter; Illustrations and Pho- 
tographs; Bulletin Board versus Exhib- 
its; and Advertising. 
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MINUTES OF THE A. A. T. J. 


ANNUAL MEETING, LA SALLE 
HOTEL, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
DEC, 27, 28, 29, 1923. 


Thursday Morning, December 27th. 

The following committees were ap- 
pointed by the President : 

Audit—Maulsby and Outland. 

Nomination — Myers, Osborne and 
Murphy. 

Resolution—Crawford, Fogg and Har- 
rington. 

Publicity—Harwood. 

Constitution — Piercy, Scott and 
Brumm. 

Bulletin—Barlow, Crawford. 

1924 Convention—Cooper, Turnbull and 
Sumner. 


Friday Morning, December 28th. 

The ‘following resolutions, recom- 
mended by the Committee on Classifica- 
tion, were voted: 

Resolved, That the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Journalism and 
the Association of American Schools and 
Departments of Journalism approve the 
establishment of a Council on Education 
for Journalism, the purpose of which shail 
be the formulation and ‘maintenance of 
Standards of Journalistic Education and 
the classification of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism, in accordance with 
such standards, and further be it 

Resolved, That the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Journalism and the 
Association of American Schools and De- 
partments of Journalism at the present 
meeting elect by ballot a committee of 
five members, consisting of the heads of 
Schools and Departments of Journalism 
in which instruction in Journalism has 
been most developed, to constitute the 
Council on Education for Journalism, and 
further be it 

Resolved, That the Council on Educa- 
tion for Journalism so selected report at 
a joint session of the two associations at 
the next annual meeting a detailed state- 
ment of the standards of journalistic edu- 
cation upon which a_ clasification of 
Schools and Departments of Journalism 
is to be made, that this council send 
copies to all members of both associations 


OFFICIAL NOTICES 


at least sixty days before the next an- 
nual meeting, and that sufficient time jp 
devoted at the next meeting to a consid- 
eration of the report of the council. 

The election of the following members 
nominated by the Committee on Classif. 
cation, to constitute the Council on Eqy. 
cation for Journalism was voted: 

J. W. Cunliffe. 

W. G. Bleyer. 

E. W. Allen. 

J. S. Myers. 

N. A. Crawford. 

A resolution was adopted expressing 
appreciation to L. W. Murphy of North 
Dakota, for his work as secretary of the 
Committee on Classification, and to the 
other members of the eommittee for their 
efforts during the year. 

Professor Bleyer recommended, after 
presenting his paper on “The Place of 
Research in the School and Department 
of Journalism,” that a large part of the 
programs of conventions hereafter be 
devoted to the presentation of the results 
of research by members of the associa- 
tion, and recommended also that the fol- 
lowing resolution be passed: 

“That we believe that research is more 
vital for the continued success of teach- 
ing of journalism than it is in other sub- 
jects in which research has been carried 
on for longer periods.” 

President Beckman referred Professor 
Bleyer’s recommendations to the commit- 
tee on resolutions. 


Friday Noon, December 28th, 1923. 

The Executive Committee voted to 

recommend to the association the 
following: 

1. The appointment of a separate bul- 
letin editor. 

2. The election of L. W. Murphy as 
editor of the bulletin during the 
coming year. 

3. The appointment by the editor of 
three associate editors to assist him. 

4. An increase in membership dues 
from $2.00 to $3.00. 

5. The appointment by the newly 
elected President of a Committee on 
Constitution to draft a complete 
constitution and to include in it a 
provision stating specifically when 
the fiscal year of the association 
shall end. 
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Friday Afternoon, December 28th, 1923. 
The association voted to increase the 

membership dues from $2.00 a year to 

$3.00 a year. 

Saturday Morning, December 29th, 1923. 


The association voted to elect a separate 
bulletin editor. 

The association voted that the academic 
year shall be the period for which dues 
shall be paid by members, pending the 
adoption of a constitution, and that the 
fiscal year shall close thirty days before 
the annual meeting. 

The association voted to instruct the 
secretary-treasurer to search for a copy 
of the existing constitution and such 
resolutions and by-laws as. have been 
adopted. 

The association voted to approve the 
appointment by the Bulletin editor of 
three associate editors. 

The report, attached herewith, of R. R. 
Barlow, secretary-treasurer, was read 
and accepted. 

Mr. Maulsby reported for the auditing 
committee that the books of the secretary- 
treasurer were found to be correct. The 
report was accepted. 

A motion to approve the issuance dur- 
ing the coming year of a larger Bulletin, 
similar to that published during the past 
year was passed. 

The election of L. W. Murphy of the 
University of North Dakota as editor of 
the Bulletin was approved by the 
association. 

It was the sense of the meeting that Mr. 
Murphy should have complete authority 
in determining the size, content, make- 
up, and general character of the Bulletin 
during the coming year. 

The association voted to instruct the 
incoming President to appoint a standing 
committee on publicity, the editor of the 
Bulletin to be made a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. Harwood, for the committee on 
publicity, reported that publicity had been 
given the proceedings of the convention 
through the Associated Press, the City 
Press Bureau, the Chicago newspapers, 
the Editor & Publisher and the Fourth 
Estate. 


The committee on constitution  re- 
ported through Mr. Piercy that little pro- 
gress had been made in securing a copy 
of the constitution or in formulating 
changes in the present organization of 
the association, and recommended that a 


standing committee be appointed for the 
coming year. The report was accepted. 

The committee on the time and place 
of the next convention, reporting through 
Mr. Cooper of Columbia, recommended 
that a smaller hotel in Chicago be secured 
for the next convention, that dates be 
selected between Christmas and New 
Year’s day, as far removed from Christ- 
mas as possible, and that the executive 
committee be authorized to select the 
hotel to be used as a meeting place. 

After a considerable discussion a mo- 
tion to name December 29, 30, and 31, 
1924, as the dates for the next meeting 
was adopted. 

A motion to refer the matter of choos- 
ing a place of meeting to the executive 
committee with instructions to act with- 
in sixty days was adopted. 

To secure the sentiment of the members 
a straw vote was taken with the follow- 
ing results: Minneapolis, 10; Chicago, 
6; Madison, 3; Detroit, 1; Cornell, 1; 
non-commital, 5. 

L. W. Murphy, reporting for the com- 
mittee on nominations, recommended the 
following officers for the coming year: 

President—J. W. Piercy, University of 
Indiana. 

Vice-President—Miss M. Virginia Garn- 
er, Mercer University. 

Secretary-Treasurer—R. R. Barlow, 
University of Minnesota, re-elected. 

Editor of Bulletin—L. W. Murphy, 
University of North Dakota. Named by 
the executive committee. 

Additional Members of Executive Com- 
mittee— F. W. Beckman, Iowa State 
College; F. W. Scott, University of 
Illinois. 

The committee also recommended the 
retention on the executive committee of 
the retiring president to assist in estab- 
lishing a continuity of administration 
from year to year. To this end, Mr. 
Beckman was nominated on the execu- 
tive committee. 

The secretary-treasurer was instructed 
to cast an unanimous ballot in favor of 
the election of the officers nominated by 
the committee. 

N. A. Crawford, reporting for the com- 
mittee on resolutions, presented the fol- 
lowing, which were approved by the 
association : 

“That members of the association be 
urged to be active in contributing to the 
literature of their profession. 

“That a Committee on Research be ap- 
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pointed and that a part of each annual 
program be devoted to a presentation of 
results of research. 

“That the association express its thanks 
to the members of the faculty of the 
Medill School of Journalism for the co- 
operation in formulating the program and 
in arranging entertainment. 

“That the association extend its thanks 
to the Chicago Tribune and to the J. 
Walter Thompson Company for the op- 
portunity of visiting these institutions. 

“That the association express its ap- 
preciation of the work of its secretary, 
in so largely increasing the membership 
and in compiling and publishing the 
directory. 

N. A. CRAWFORD, 

M. M. FOGG, 

H. F. HARRINGTON, 
“Committee on Resolutions.” 

Upon motion by G. M. Hyde, the asso- 
ciation voted to make the increase in an- 
nual dues from $2 to $3 effective for the 
year 1923-1924. 

Upon motion duly seconded, the con- 
vention adjourned. 

R. R. BARLOW, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


FENANCIAL REPORT FOR 1922-1923 
Balance received Feb. 24, 

1923, from N. A. Craw- 

ford, retiring secretary- 


treasurer, including 

$44.00 for 1922-1923 

membrship dues $ 80.46 
Received in dues from 

184.00 


Total receipts $214.46 
Expended: 
To Acme Printing Co., for 
paper and printing....$ 19.50 
To Hennepin Stationery 


Co., for envelopes..-.-- 1.80 
To Grace Hazlehurst, for 

mimeographing for 

Jan. Bulletins and 

form letters 15.90 
To Acme Printing Co., for 

6.50 


To Acme Printing Co., for 
printing additional let- 


2.75 
To stamps $10.00; staples 
10.70 


To one stapling machine 2.35 - 
To Grace Hazlehurst for 
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mimeographing of Mar. 
and Feb. Bulletins.... 21.75 

To Grace Hazlehurst for 
mimeographing April 


Bulletin 6.25 
To N. A. Crawford for 

mimeographing 1922 

convention speech re- 

POTTS § 11,92 
To Grace Hazlehurst for 

mimeographing May 

and June Bulletins.... 28.75 


To University of Minne- 
sota for telegram to F. 
W. Beckman 1.02 
To University of Minne- 
sota for telegrams to J. 
Cunliffe $.72; F. W. 


Beckman $.90 1.62 
To Hennepin Stationery 
Co., envelopes 68 


To Grace Hazlehurst for 
mimeographing and pa- 
per for October, Novem- 


ber, and December 
Bulletins ...... 41.60 
To stamps for October 
Bulletin 2.50 
To stamps for November 
Bulletin «..... 1.80 


To stamps for 300 copies 
December Bulletin 7.80 


Total expenditures .. $185.19 


Balance on hand.... 
Respectfully submitted, 
R. R. BARLOW, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


$ 29.27 


December 27, 1923. 


CONVENTION PLACE NAMED 
The vote by the membership on the 
place of meeting for the next convention 
was favorable to Chicago. President J. W. 
Piercy authorizes the announcement of 
that city as the 1924 convention center. 
The dates named by the 1923 convention 
are Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. 
December 29, 30, and 31, 1924. 
R. R. BARLOW, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Creative writers and critics resident in 
the state of Oregon were guests of the 
University of Oregon at the second an- 
nual Authors’ Conference, May 3. The 
committee in charge of entertaining the 
visitors included Professor W. F. G. 
Thacher and Professor Ralph D. Casey. 
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NOTES OF THE SCHOOLS 


Practical assignments given by the city 
editors of a half dozen community news- 
papers and of four daily newspapers in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul comprise a part 
of the work required of students in the 
course in Reporting under Prof. R. R. 
tarlow and Mrs. Genevieve Boughner at 
the University of Minnesota. During the 
past ten weeks the six highest students 
had published stories totalling from 106 
to 192 inches and ranging in number from 
14 to 36. 

An interview with a dying criminal in 
a hospital, plans of the park board for 
the summer, and a new cure for hay 
fever were assignments given by the city 
editors to these students. ; 

During the winter quarter each stud- 
ent is required to do one practical as- 
signment each week. In the spring he is 
required to do two such assignments. 


Initiated Bill No. 86, calling for the 
licensing of newspapersmen, was filed 
with the secretary of state in Oklahoma 
April 7, according to the Sooner State 
Press, published by the University of 
Oklahoma. The bill seems to cover ap- 
proximately the same ground as the one 
proposed at the last meeting of the leg- 


islature in Oklahoma. 
objections. 


It is meeting with 


Miss Inez King, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon School of Journalism, 
class of °23, will join the staff of the 
school in May as full-time secretary. 
During the past year, Miss King has been 
secretary to the president of the Idaho 
State Normal at Lewiston, Idaho. 
While in college, Miss King edited the 
Oregona, the student body anuual. She 
is a member of Theta Sigma Phi. 


Dean Allen, of the University of 
Oregon School of Journalism, will teach 
the courses in journalism at the Univer- 
sity of California summer session. He 
will be assisted by Miss Dorothy Duni- 
way, registrar of Reed College, Portland, 
and a former member of the editorial 
staff of the Portland Oregonian. Miss 
Duniway is a graduate of the University 
of Oregon class of 1920. This is Miss 
Duniway’s second year as assistant to 
Dean Allen at; the Oalifornia summéer 
session. 


Unique among publications of journal- 
ism students is The Jester, special sup- 


BOOK. 


But only the WISE author 


The Wise Author 


Will write to his publisher at once and tell him to take a half page in 
the next number of THE JOURNALISM BULLETIN. 


Every teacher who takes the bulletin is looking for a GOOD TEXT 


Whether your text covers daily or weekly newspaper practice, fiction 
of feature writing, history or psychology of journalism, it should be ad- 
vertised in The Journalism Bulletin. 


Will write to his publisher about it. 
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plement of the Macon Telegram edited by 
women students of the class in journal- 
ism at Wesleyan college, Macon. This 
year the supplement contained 16 pages. 
and was published March 26, It is a 
burlesque newspaper in content only, the 
makeup and typography being that of a 
dignified edition of the Telegraph. 


The University of North Dakota began 
publication of a student daily, Saturday, 
April 26, when the Dakota Daily Student 
appeared for the first time. The Student 
was founded in 1888 and continued as 
a weekly paper until 1922, when it was 
expanded to a twice-a-week paper. For 
the past vear it has been published thre« 
times a week. The Dakota Daily Student 
is the thirty-third college daily in the 
United States. It is a five-column tabloid 
devoted to university news. 


Matrix, women’s journalistic society at 
the University of North Dakota, recently 
donated $80 worth of books on journal- 
ism to the departmental library of the 
Course in Journalism. Several reference 
volumes and a number of 1923 and 1924 
publications were included. 


S. S. McClure of McClure’s magazine, 
Edward Caldwell, vice president of the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 
John Finley, an editorial writer for the 
New York Times, Prof. Frederick W. 
Beckman, former president of the Ameri- 
ean Association of Teachers of Journal- 
ism, and Mary Kinnavey, president of 
Theta Sigma Phi, were speakers at the 
recent third annual convention of the Illi- 
nois High School Press association at 
Galesburg under the auspices of Knox 
College. 

The fifty delegates took steps for cou- 
tinuing the publication of “Better Copy,” 
official organ of the association, which 
was started in February by John M. Bak- 
er, instructor in Journalism at Knox, and 
Natalie Gilding, his student assistant. 

Banners were awarded for the best 
front page make-up and for the best 
sport story in a high school newspaper, 
and also for the best annual at the least 
expense and the best annual from the 
viewpoint of craftsmanship. 


NOTES OF THE SCHOOLS 


Beloit, Syracuse, Chicago, Knox, In- 
diana, Minnesota, New York, Oregon, 
De Pauw, South Carolina, Boston, and 
many others are adopting for class use 


BASTIAN’S EDITING 
THE DAY’S NEWS 


—because it visualizes technical news- 
paper work and shows the student what 
actually goes on in the shop. 


“The charm of the book is its orderly 
arrangement of stuff that we all know, 
but have never given enough thought 
to organize for ourselves’ —Louis W. 
Hunt, Chicago Evening Post. 


—hecause it bids fair to become the 
standard book of newspaper practice in 


this field. 


“It covers the work of the copyreader 
more adequately than any other work 
now in print.”—James Melvin Lee. 


R. R. Barlow writes us from Minnesota: 
“In the technique of news editing, it 
surpasses anything yet, written and I ex- 
pect to adopt it in my classes,” and Pro- 
fessor Atwood of Cornell says “it is hard 
to see how it could be more complete”... .. 
May Lamberton Becker says, “I don’t know 
a more exciting book for a young person 
with an inclination toward this way of 
life”.... Most of our correspondents agree 
with Dean Stone of Montana that “Mr. 
Bastian has produced the most practical 
and helpful textbook published” .... We 
are still giving copies of Editing the Day's 
News away free (to teachers of this 
course), but we greatly prefer to ship 
class orders in large quantities at $2.75, 
usual discounts. Write us at any time. 
We may have other books in journalism, 
as for example, William Allen White's 
editorials, gathered by Miss Mahin of 
Kansas, ready in May—The Editor and 
His People’. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT 
64-66 Fifth Ave. New York 
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THE IDEAL NEWSPAPER 


tions for the Detroit News Building, 
the direction of Professor F, N. 
Scott, Michigan.) 


IRROR of the public mind; in- 
M terpreter of the public intent; 
troubler of the public con- 


science. 


Reflector of every human interest; 
friend of every righteous cause; encour- 
ager of every generous act. 


Bearer of intelligence; dispeller of 
ignorance and prejudice; a light shining 
into all dark places. 


Promoter of civic welfare and civic 
pride; bond of civic unity; protector of 
civic rights. 

Scourge of evil-doers; exposer of sec- 
ret iniquities; unrelenting foe of privi- 
lege and corruption. 


Voice of the lowly and oppressed; 
advocate of the friendless; righter of 


public and private wrongs. 


Chronicler of acts; sifter of rumors 
and opinions; minister-of truth that 
makes men free. 


Reporter of the new; remembrancer 
of the old and tried; herald of what is 
to come, 


Defender of civic liberty; strengthen- 
er of loyalty; pillar and stay of demo- 
cratic government. 


Upbuilder of home; nourisher of the 
community spirit; art, letters and 
science of the common people. 


ing to please his readers, asked 
for suggestions. 


“How can I make mine the ideal 
newspaper?” he inquired. 


“Cut out the crimes, the murders, 
the sensational divorce case reports,” 
said the nice people. 


“Cut out the accidents, the railway 
and steamship disasters,” said the peo- 
nle who “coulan’t bear” to read such 
things. 


“Cut out the League of Nations and 
all that heavy stuff,” yawned the flap- 
pers of both sexes. ““What’s it all about, 


anyway ?” 


“Cut out the so-called funny pic- 
tures,” said the careful mother. “Such 
pictures aren’t funny, and er bad, 
very bad, for children.” 


“Cut out the ponderous editoriala,” 
snapped the man who merely scans the 
headlines. ‘“‘Nobody reads ’em nowa- 
days.” 


“Cut out sports and theaters,” said 
the intellectual. “Both are bad in- 
fluences, and both have received alto- 
gether too much notice,” 


“Cut out another and 
still another, but the publisher beat thera 
to it. 


“Stop, all of you,” he cried. “On 
second thought, I have decided to cut 
out myself. It is no use trying to pub- 
lish the ideal newspaper until I come 
across the ideal ‘reader.” 


Saying which, he shut up shop and 
went into the wholesale saxophone busi- 
ness for rest.—Exchange. 


A NEWSPAPER publisher, wish- 
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THE HERALD OF THE BENNETTS 


For thirty years in the swashbuckling days of American independence 
the journalistic forefathers, Ben Day, Bennett, Greeley, Dana, fought og 
New York ground for the supremacy of their respective ideals, slashing 
right and left with amazing audacity and unrestraint, creating newspapers 


that fairly burned with exciting interest. 


"te all American history there is ne chapter so fascinating as the age of 
‘personal journalism,” of the roaring thirties and forties. 


Bennett started the Herald with $500 capital, Greeley started the 
Tribune with, $2,000, but the. stuff they put into them was richer than gold, 
for by sheer force of character and varying degrees of moral purpose they 


” swept all before them. 


Never until now has the complete story of the Bennetts been written, 
The author, Albert Evander Coleman, is well equipped to write the inside 
story of the lives of the Bennetts and the history of the Herald by reason 
of his long associatiom with Commodore Bennett on the staff of the Herald, 


This story is a real refreshment in press idealism as well .as sound J 
biography. It smacks of the “good old stuff” dear to the memories of all 
workers in journalism. 


Get in on this heart-thumping, nerve-thrilling, mind-filling story of ad- 


venture and achievement, live a day with giants of the press, now running 
serially every week in the 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


The Oldest Prblishers and Advertisers Journal in America. 


Suite 1115 World Bidg., 63 Park Row, New York City 


Special Notice: For a limited time only, EDITOR & PUBLISHER will accept subscrip- 
tions from students of Journalism. as follows: By mail postage paid to any address in North 
America, 52 issues for $2.00, cr 26 issues for $1.00. Address Journalism care EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER as above; 
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